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Paper Makers Oppose Freight Rate Increase 


§. L. Willson, President of American Paper & Pulp Association, Appearing Before Interstate 
Commerce Commission, States That Paper Production Costs Would Mount to $2 Per Ton 
If Railroads Request Were Adopted—Asserts That Canvass of Paper Manufac- 
turers Shows Practical Unanimity Against Proposal 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., August 19, 1931—Paper produc- 
tion costs would mount $2.00 per ton if the 15 per cent 
freight rate increase were granted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, S. L. Willson, president of the Amer- 
ican Paper and Pulp Association told the Commission at 
a hearing here last Friday when he appeared against any 
increase. Mr. Willson stated that a canvass of paper mak- 
ers on the subject showed that they were “almost unanim- 
ous” against the freight rate increase. Mr. Willson said: 

“In a canvass made by the American Paper and Pulp 
Association of the principal shippers of paper and paper 
products in the United States for an opinion on the ques- 
tion of the granting of a 15 per cent increase in freight 
rates, a very emphatic and almost unanimous protest to 
such an increase was expressed. 

“Paper and paper products is one of our leading indus- 
tries; in volume for finished products amounting to over 
one billion dollars. Considering the fact that from three 
to five car loads of raw materials are required to produce 
one carload of finished paper, it is easy to visualize the 
great extent that those engaged in the industry would be 
affected by an increase in rate of 15 per cent—which under 
present downward trend of prices could not be passed to 
the consumer—but which would necessarily have to be 
absorbed by the manufacturer, and increase his present 
losses. 

“According to statistics gathered and already filed, the 
increased cost of finished paper with a 15 per cent increase 
in freight rate would average two dollars per ton; or a 
total of $20,000,000—based on production in 1930 of more 
than ten million tons. An increased revenue of $400,000,- 
000 is proposed to be raised through a petitioned increase in 
freight rates. According to United States Census Bureau 
the total volume of business of manufactured products in 
the United States in 1927 was $63,000,000,000, of which 
more than $1,000,000,000 was paper products. 

“The increased cost based on a 15 per cent increase in 
freight rates to the paper industry, would be approximately 
$20,000,000—or 5 per cent of the contemplated increase 
in revenue asked for by the railroads, while the volume of 
manufactured products, using the same period for com- 
parison, would only be one and six tenth per cent, thus 
showing that the relative percentage of the country’s total 


volume of manufactured products compared with that of 
finished paper products and the percentage of the revenue 
proposed to be raised thereon, compared to the total, is 
all out of proportion. It is apparently proposed to tax 
the paper industry 5 per cent while its proportion of the 
total would be 1.6 per cent. 


Gradual Increase Since 1916 


“Since 1916 freight rates on the whole have increased 
63 per cent—with an additional 15 per cent this would be 
78 per cent, while the average price of paper commodities 
since 1919 have decreased from $110.86 per ton to $80.93 
per ton—equivalent to a decrease of 26-9/10 per cent. Ap- 
proximately 7,000,000 tons of the manufactured products 
are sold on a delivered zone price, within which zone 
freight rates may vary from one to five or more cents per 
cwt., and any increase within such zone, not exceeding the 
maximum rate applied for that zone, would necessarily be 
absorbed by the manufacturer, as evidenced by the de- 
cline in paper prices during the past ten years while freight 
rates have increased during the same period. 

“There is no industry not affected by present business 
conditions—the paper industry could as reasonably ask for 
relief, if a commission existed to consider such a proposi- 
tion, as for the railroads to now ask for this relief, which 
it doubtless needs for profit earnings, but their present un- 
satisfactory condition is due, in our opinion, more because 
of business depression and the increasing use of competi- 
tive trucks, which will be further augmented by the re- 
cently ordered increase of rates in the first four classes, 
than because of present rates being too low. 

“It would be unreasonable for any industry to ask the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to reduce rates for its 
benefit—predicated upon the fact that under present busi- 
ness conditions it cannot operate at a profit, but that in 
the opinion of many seems to be the basis on which the 
railroads are petitioning for a rate percentage increase. 
If there are specific rates that are manifestly unfair to 
the railroads—they should have relief, but a 15 per cent 
increase would tend to localize industry and eliminate its 
national scope, as it exists today, and create inequalities 
in rates between long and short hauls. 

“IT have knowledge of a company which has a large 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Canada Power & Paper Reorganization Effected 


Success of Security Holders Protective Committee’s Plan Practically Assured—Representative 
Board of Directors Appointed Restores Public Confidence—Company to be Known In 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonTREAL, Que., August 17, 1931.—In future the 
Canada Power and Paper Corporation will be known as 
the Consolidated Paper Corporation. The latter is the 
name decided upon by the Security Holders Protective 
Committee, who have announced that their plan for the 
reorganization of the company will be put into effect, fol- 
lowing upon a deposit of the majority of all securities for 
exchange into securities of the new company. The feature 
of the announcement recording the success of the re- 
organization plan was the naming of one of the most 
representative boards of directors ever appointed in con- 
nection with a Canadian industrial project, the services of 
men eminent in the financial and industrial life of the 
country having evidently been secured in the effort to re- 
store the confidence of investors. 

Latest figures on deposits of securities with the com- 
mittee up to August 10 attest to the general nature of the 
approval accorded the plan by the various classes of share- 
holders of Canada Power and Paper. Deposits of bonds 
had a par value of $36,172,434, or 84.5 per cent of the 
outstanding amount of bonds. Debentures deposited had 
a par value of $26,710,600 or 75.3 per cent of the total, 
preferred stock deposited totalled $19,127,200, or 79.7 per 
cent, while deposits of common stock totalled 1,196,055 
no par value shares, or 84.7 per cent, of the 1,410,938 
shares at present outstanding. 

In order to give further opportunity to minorities still 
outstanding to become direct participants rather than in- 
cur the complications and possible additional expense other- 
wise involved the Committee has further extended the 
time for deposit of securities under the plan to August 31. 

Meanwhile the special committee of the Belgo share- 
holders, representing the only organized opposition to the 
plan, has issued a notice to the effect that the committee’s 
auditors, Price, Waterhouse & Co., are now examining 
the records and data used in formulating the plan of re- 
organization proposed by the Dunning Committee. It is 
expected that a report giving findings will be issued some 
time next week. 

Belgo preferred shareholders claim the reorganization 
plan does not provide for an equitable distribution of the 
new securities and a special committee was formed to 
enquire of the committee as to how and why it appraised 
the value of one Belgo preferred at three shares of com- 
mon stock in the new company. 


Personnel of the Directorate 


In its announcement the Securities Holders Protective 
Committee stated that it had been decided to form a 
directorate of fifteen for the administration of Consoli- 
dated Paper Corporation, with a majority to serve for five 
years, at the end of which time, by the way, the company 
will be receiving the benefits of its contract with the 
Hearst interests. As partly composing this directorate the 
following nine gentlemen have agreed to act: 

L. J. Belnap, president, formerly president Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation; director, United Dry 
Docks Corporation; director, Certain-teed Products Cor- 
poration; director, U. S. Hoffman Machinery Company ; 
director, Worthington, Simpson, Ltd., London, England. 


Future As Consolidated Paper Corp.—L. J. Belnap Elected President 


F. G. Daniels, president and managing director, Domin- 
ion Textiles Company, Ltd.; president, Montreal Cottons, 
Ltd.; director, Dominion Glass Company; director, Crown 
Trust Company. 

Norman J. Dawes—president and managing director 
National Breweries, director Royal Trust Company, di- 
rector Dominion Bridge Company, director London and 
Scottish Assurance Company. 

The Hon. C. A. Dunning—Former Minister of Finance 
for Canada, vice-president Ontario Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Company, vice-president Lucerne Association, Ltd. 

Col. H. D. Lockhart Gordon—Clarkson, Gordon, Det- 
worth, Guilfoyle & Nash, chartered accountants, Toronto. 

Ross H. McMaster, president Steel Company of Canada, 
director Bank of Montreal; director, Canadian Pacific 
Railway ; director, Royal Trust Company. 

E. A. McNutt, treasurer, Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Canada; vice-president, Montreal Board of Trade. 

John J. Rudolf, partner, Iselin & Co., New York. 

Charles F. Sise, president, Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada; director, Royal Trust Company; director, North- 
ern Electric Company; director, London & Scottish As- 
surance Company. 

In addition to those above named the committee will 
recommend six names for approval at the first sharehold- 
ers’ meeting. The following five gentlemen have expressed 
their willingness to act: as to the sixth, the committee 
hopes to be able to announce shortly the name of a prom- 
inent executive of the Bank of Montreal: 

Harold Crabtree, president, Howard Smith Paper Mills, 
Ltd., vice-president, Canadian Cellulose. 

W. H. Howard, K. C. Brown, Montgomery & Mc- 
Michael, advocates, Montreal. 

Beaudry Leman—General manager, Banque Canadienne 
Nationale; director, Shawinigan Water and Power Com- 
pany; director, Montreal Tramways Company; director, 
Trust Generale du Canada. 

Charles E. Neill—Vice-president and managing director, 
Royal Bank of Canada; director, Montreal Trust Com- 
pany; director, Shawinigan Water and Power Company; 
director, Dominion Bridge Company. 

Arthur B. Purvis—president and managing director, 
Canadian Industries, Ltd.; vice-president, Barclays Bank 
(Canada) ; director, General Motors Corporation ; director, 
Dunlop Tire and Rubber Goods Company, Ltd. 


The New Capital Structure 


Briefly the plan calls for the formation of a new com- 
pany, with a capitalization of first mortgage bonds (in- 
cluding first mortgage sterling debenture stock) and one 
class of shares, which will take over the undertakings and 
assets of the Canada Power and Paper Corporation and 
constituent companies. No new money will be asked for. 

Authorized capitalization of the new company will, 
under the plan set forth, consist of $100,000,000 first mort- 
gage bonds, including first mortgage sterling debenture 
stock, and 2,000,000 shares without par value. Of the 
bonds $65,000,000 will be authorized for immediate issue 
as 30-year 5% per cent bonds and sterling debenture stock, 
which will be on an income basis for five years, but will 
bear fixed interest thereafter. 
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The Position of Security Holders 


The plan provides that holders of existing first mortgage 
securities will receive first mortgage securities of the new 
company and, as compensation for loss of accrued interest 
and foregoing fixed interest for the first five years, will 
receive shares of the capital stock of the new company. 
Holders of Laurentide and Wayagamack Series of Canada 
Power and Paper debentures will receive a percentage of 
new first mortgage bonds together with shares of the capi- 
tal stock of the new company. Holders of existing pre- 
ferred and common shares will receive shares of the capital 
stock of the new company. 

To summarize the position of each class of security 
holders under the plan: 

Belgo bondholders receive $125 of new first mortgage 
bonds and one share of new stock for each $100 of present 
bonds. 

Belgo preferred shareholders receive three shares of 
new stock for each present preferred share. 

Wayagamack Pulp and Paper first mortgage bondholders 
receive $125 of new first mortgage bonds and one share of 
new stock for each $100 of present bonds. 

Port Alfred bondholders receive $100 of new first mort- 
gage bonds and one share of new stock for each $100 of 
present bonds. 

Port Alfred first mortgage registered debenture stock- 
holders receive £20 of new first mortgage sterling de- 
benture stock and one share of new stock for each £20 of 
present first mortgage registered debenture stock. 

Port Alfred preferred shareholders receive one and 
one-half shares of new stock for each present preferred 
share. 

St. Maurice bondholders receive $100 of new first mort- 
gage bonds and one share of new stock for each $100 of 
present bonds—Series “A” or “B.” 

St. Maurice first mortgage registered debenture stock- 
holders receive £20 of new first mortgage sterling de- 
benture stock and one share of new stock for each £20 of 
present first mortgage registered debenture stock. 

St. Maurice Preferred shareholders receive one and one- 
half shares of new stock for each $100, or for each 20 
shares of $5 (£1) each, of present preferred stock. 

Anticosti bondholders receive $100 of new first mortgage 


bonds and one share of new stock for each $100 of present 
bonds. 


Anticosti preferred shareholders receive one and one- 
half shares of new stock for each present preferred share. 

Canada Power and Paper Debenture holders receive $15 
of new first mortgage bonds and one and one-half shares 
of new stock for each $100 of present debentures—Lauren- 
tide or Wayagamack Series. 

Canada Power and Paper shareholders receive one share 
of new stock for each ten present shares. 

Provision has been made in the plan so that the odd 
common shares of Belgo, Port Alfred, St. Maurice and 
Wayagamack, outstanding in the hands of the public, may 
be exchanged for new shares. 


Fixed Charges Eliminated 


The primary purpose of the reorganization plan was to 
relieve Canada Power and Paper of heavy fixed capital 
charges—charges so large that the company was not able 
to earn sufficient money to meet them. The new capital 
set-up makes possible the limination of all fixed charges 
for a period of five years, during which period it is ex- 
pected that the company will be able to build up an ade- 
quate working capital and place its finances in a sound 
position, by which time contracts now in hand or in sight 
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will permit the new company to establish an adequate earn- 
ing power on the basis of the new capitalization. 


Canada Paper Co. to Cancell Lease 


Preferred shareholders of Canada Paper Company, 
common stock control of which is held by Howard Smith 
Paper Company, Ltd., are being asked to approve of the 
cancellation of the lease of the business and undertaking 
of the company to St. Maurice Valley Corporation, and 
of the sub-lease thereof to Howard Smith Paper Mills, as 
well as of an agreement executed between the interested 
parties providing for such cancellation. St. Maurice pur- 
chased the entire common stock of the company in 1926, 
but when the former entered the Canada Power and Paper 
Corporation set-up, the new owners felt that inasmuch as 
special machinery would have to be set up for the market- 
ing of Canada Paper’s products (consisting of wrapping 
and book papers, etc.), it would be better to dispose of 
their interest to a company better able to handle the enter- 
prise. 

A deal to this end was arranged with the Howard Smith 
Paper Mills, and it is now proposed to bring this arrange- 
ment to an end. 

In essence the preferred shareholders of Canada Paper 
Company are asked to approve of an agreement cancelling 
the obligations and liability of the lessee and sub-lessee. 
In return St. Maurice Valley and Howard Smith cancel 
advances of some $2,400,000 made to Canada Paper. 
Canada Paper credits Canada Power and Paper with a sum 
not exceeding $397,107, which sum will be met by Howard 
Smith. 

The new result will be that Canada Paper Company will 
be cleared of its indebtedness to St. Maurice Valley (Can- 
ada Power and Paper) and Howard Smith. It will have 
a substantial working capital, according to officials of the 
company, and future bond interest and preferred dividend 
payments will depend upon earnings of the company. 

In this connection Harold Crabtree, president of the 
Canada Paper Company, says: “Granted this rearrange- 
ment of its affairs, your company will be in a position to 
resume dividend payments on its preferred shares within 
a reasonable time after return of normal business condi- 
tions.” 

The whole scheme of rearrangement, however, hinges on 
(first) approval of the preferred shareholders and (sec- 
ondly) on the reorganization plan of Canada Power and 
Paper being completely and effectively carried out, 


Frank L. Kemp Dead 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AusaBLE Forks, N. Y., August 17, 1931.—Frank L. 
Kemp, secretary and general manager of the J. & J. 
Rogers Company, died suddenly at his home here early 
this week following an attack of heart trouble. He had 
been active in performing his duties up to the time of his 
death which came as a shock to his many friends in the 
paper industry. He was born in this village in 1877 
where he was educated. 

In 1895 he entered the employ of the local paper com- 
pany as secretary to the president, the late James Rogers. 
He won promotion rapidly as he grasped a knowledge of 
the business and in 1922 he was made secretary of the 
firm. In 1929 he was promoted to the position as general 
manager which he filled in addition to his secretarial duties. 

The decreased was regarded as one of the most promi- 
nent citizens in Essex county. He was prominently identi- 
fied with civic enterprises and a number of fraternal or- 
ganizations. His wife and two sons are the principal 
survivors. 
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% Here are the features 


you’ve been looking for 
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Perfect two-way flexibility — 
the blade is freely supported —follows 


every bit of roll surface uniformly. 


Steep Operating Angle — permits 
cleaner doctoring with less pressure 
—no heeling. 


Water - tight — nothing can pass 
the blade. 


Long Blade Life—blades last long, 
cost little. 


Easy Blade Replacement—no 
tools required—only one minute. 


Economical, Automatic Opera- 
tion — simple, low-cost blades — no 
adjustments, no fitting to bother with. 


Continuously Clean Press Rolis 
— over every inch of surface, day-in 
and day-out. 


For Engineers 


The Vickery Hi-Angle Doctor for press rolls is a development uf 
the principle which has made the well-known, regular Vickery 
Doctor so universally successful — perfect, two-way flexibility, 
accomplished by two freely-supported flexible elements. 


As the illustration shows, neither the blade nor the spring element 
is clamped. Each is free to compensate for variations in roll surface. 
The result is uniform distribution of pressure to every inch of roll 
surface under all conditions, without the buckling which is sure to 
occur, under certain conditions, with a doctor made up of one or 
more elements held rigidly. The Vickery two-way flexibility 
principle is an exclusive, patented feature of Vickery Doctors. 


The VICKERY dI- 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


SOUTH WALPOLE - - - 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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Hi-Angle principle offers perfect doctoring ... uniformly 


elean roll surfaces...tfewer pick-ups and breaks 
You can now eliminate every trouble 


— every expense — caused by press 
roll surfaces. 


The Vickery Hi-Angle Doctor is 


waiting to do it for you. 


A score of papermakers tried it out. 
They call it the world’s finest press 
roll doctor — the only doctor that 
can do a perfect job all the time. 


Check the Vickery Hi-Angle Doctor’s 


~ remarkable new qualities against 


| your own requirements. 


Then write for our bulletin. 


ANGLE DOCTOR 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


Let us place in your hands a complete description of the new Vickery Hi-Angle Doctor — its 
design, installation and operation. Write. 
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Consolidated Water Power Dam Improvements 


Company Spending Approximately $100,000 to Increase Head of Water At Dam On Wisconsin 
River At Stevens Point Three Feet, Adding 1,000 h.p. to Its Capacity—Work Prac- 
tically Completed and Increased Power Assured 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

APPLETON, Wis., August 17, 1931.—Most of the work 
has been completed by the Consolidated Water Power and 
Paper Company on the improvement of its power dam on 
the Wisconsin river at Stevens Point, Wis. The company 
is spending about $100,000 to increase the head of water 
at the dam three feet and adding. 1,000 h.p. to its capacity. 
Formerly the dam developed 4,800 h:p. with a 14-foot head 
and it is now capable of producing 5,800 h.p. with a 17-foot 
head. None of this power will be used at the branch mill 
at Stevens Point, but will be transmitted to the main power 
station at the mill at Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 

Work was started last December, when two 3,000-gallon 
pumps were installed to drain water from a slough into 
the river. Two pumps of 50,000 gallons capacity also have 
been installed to remove water quickly from the slough in 
flood times. An intercepting sewer also was built to drain 
seepage water into the slough so as to help increase the 
head of the pond at that point. 

It was necessary to raise tracks of the Soo railroad 
three feet and build several miles of dikes and retaining 
walls along the river to prevent flooding of Stevens Point. 
One of the walls will be used as a spillway to drain surplus 
water at flood times into what is known as the Rocky Run 
district. Improvements also were made in a city park to 
offset the flooding of some of the land. The head of water 
has been built up successfully and the increased power is 
assured. Work was directed by W. F. Thiele, chief engi- 
neer of the Consolidated company. 


Dr. Zon Completes 30 Years Service 


Dr. Raphael Zon, director of the Lake States Forest 
Experiment stations in Minnesota and Northern Michigan, 
completed thirty years of federal forest work in July, and 
has received congratulations from many sources on the 
work he has done to conserve the timber supply. In com- 
menting on his service, Dr. Zon said: 


“T have both hopes and fears for the future. Federal 
forestry has made progress. There are 170,000,000 acres 
of national forests. But our forests in private hands are 
disappearing faster than they were 25 or 30 years ago. 
The economic difficulties facing us are very great. 

“It takes sixty years or more to raise trees for lumber. 
There is hope for the pulp paper industry, where you can 
raise trees of the necessary size in thirty years. But the 
comeback of real forestry in the United States is dependent 
here as it is in Europe on united public and private effort.” 


William Mauthe Continues Forestry Work 


Although William Mauthe resigned recently as chairman 
of the Wisconsin Conservation Commission, the state will 
still have the benefit of his services. Mr. Mauthe has con- 
sented to act as chairman of the forestry committee of the 
commission’s advisory council. His assistants will include 
D. C. Everest, of the Marathon Paper Mills Company, 
Rothschild, Wis. ; R. B. Goodman, lumber and paper mill 
capitalist of Marinette, Wis.; A. R. Owen, lumberman of 
Owen, Wis.; Harry L. Russell, former dean of the Wis- 
consin College of Agriculture; and Dr. Raphael Zon, St. 
Paul, Minn., director of the Lake States Forest Experi- 
ment station. Mr. Mauthe has done more than any other 


state official to bring about reforestation and better protec- 
tion of forests against the ravages of fire. He resigned 
as head of the conservation department recently when the 
state appropriation for this work was cut to less than half 
the former amount. 


A. N. Strange Dead 


Alexander Noble Strange died last week at his home at 
Menasha, Wis., after a two day illness. He became asso- 
ciated with the Strange Paper Company, of Menasha, now 
the John Strange Paper Company, in 1896 and operated 
the plant until 1905. From 1904 to 1925 he was secretary, 
treasurer and general manager of the Island Paper Com- 
pany, Menasha, Wis. He was also associated with the Wolf 
River Paper and Fiber Company, of Shawano, Wis., for 
fourteen years and after leaving the Island company was 
active in its management for several years. Mr. Strange 
was prominent in the community life of his home city 
where he was active for more than half a century. He was 
buried in Oak Hill cemetery, Menasha. One son, Alex- 
ander, Jr., and two grandchildren survive him. 

News of the Industry 

Compensation for disability caused by a fractured verte- 
bra is asked by Wenzel Grosser, of Appleton, from Kim- 
berly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis. He was injured 
some time ago when a roll of paper fell out of a box car 
and struck him on the neck. Hearings were held before 
the Wisconsin Industrial Commission. and the merit of the 
application determined. 

Adolph Ochs, publisher of the New York Times, spent 
several days last week as the guest of F. J. Sensenbrenner, 
president of the Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis. 
Mr. Ochs was accompanied by his daughter, Mrs. Arthur 
Hays Sulzberger, of New York, and Mr. and Mrs. Milton 
B. Ochs, of Chattanooga, Tenn. They spent their visit at 
Mr. Sensenbrenner’s country estate on Lake Winnebago. 

Arthur Bouffard, who has been instructing classes in 
pulp and paper making,in the Fox River Valley mills for 
the last three years, has resigned and will take up re- 
habilitation work in Brown county, Wis. Mr. Bouffard 
had his headquarters at Appleton and was employed by 
the vocational schools in paper mill instruction. 

Manufacture of bond business papers in pastel shades 
has been started by the Whiting-Plover Paper Company, 
Stevens Point, Wis., according to announcement of E. A. 
Oberweiser, president. The paper is now being made in 
fern, peach, melon, sapphire and lavender, “The popu- 
larity of pastel shades in home and office furnishings is 
well known,” said Mr. Oberweiser in commenting on the 
change. “Even men’s clothing shows a tendency in that 
direction. We have noted these trends and decided to 
capitalize on them by supplying our bond paper in the 
more popular shades.” 

Refund for a $28,964.45 over-assessment will be made 
to the Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., by the U. S. treasury department. 
The reduction was allowed on its income and profits taxes 
for 1918 on the grounds a re-examination of the company’s 
books showed the earlier audit understated the invested 
capital. 
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SUCTION ROLL--- 
°- ON TISSUE 


Regardless of the kind of paper you make, the installation 
of Downingtown Adjustable Suction Rolls can undoubtedly 
be justified on a basis of production, economy or quality. 
This Suction Roll is installed in first press of the Down- 
ingtown Removable Fourdrinier at the A. L. Adams 
Paper Co., Baldwinsville, Mass. Other manufacturers 
of specialties have also found the Downingtown —_— 
Suction Roll to be a sound investment. Our f q 
Catalog No. 103 completely describes the features | ; co) 
of this modern suction roll. The Downingtown | » 
Manufacturing Company, Downingtown, Penna. 
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Demand for Paper Improves In Philadelphia 


Fine Paper Market Exhibits Stronger Undertone Than of Late, With Writing and Book lapers 
In Better Request—Kraft Wrapping Paper Going Forward In Fairly Satisfactory 
Volume—Hot Weather Specialties Seasonally Active 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PrtLaDeLpuia, Pa., August 17, 1931—While the vaca- 
tion days do not warrant an immediate upturn in busi- 
ness, there continues a slight improvement in some of 
the standard grades of paper and a seasonally active mar- 
ket for specialities used in hot weather. Wholesalers 
report growth of orders slowly progressing, with book 
papers in a more encouraging trend. Manufacturers re- 
port slightly better inquiries. Reports of stocks on hand 
show that consumers are low and will be obliged to be- 
come buyers if the slowly rising industrial activity con- 
tinues. On the whole many believe that the worst is past 
for the paper trade. Manufacturers plan to broaden oper- 
ations after the 15th of the month if present inquiries 
materialize in actual orders. 

For the past two months there has been little interest 
shown in fine papers. Such grades as those used by greet- 
ing card manufacturers and for papeteries and the sta- 
tionery trades, are now in better demand as purchasers 
are coming slowly into the market. While buying. has 
opened up, orders are of hand-to-mouth type. Better 
grades of writings, book papers, and announcements are 
also in request. All grades of box makers papers show 
some improvement and with prices at attractive levels 
buying on a small scale has set in. Boards continue low 
priced and dormant. Builders supplies are among the 
summer laggards that now indicate more attention on the 
buyers side of the present day paper trading. Prices are 
steady. 

There was some improvement indicated in wrapping 
paper. The hot weather has retarded manufacturing, and 
dullness in the mercantile trade, of the usual summer type 
has kept demand at a minimum. Gummed papers and 
tissues show improvement, while krafts are moving in 
slightly larger volume. Specialties continue to be the most 
dependable of summer sellers as hot weather supplies are 
the most sought of, and are of normal consumption, Bags 
are steady and hold at the higher prices. Cellophane, and 
cellophaned window bags continue active. 

There has been some revision in prices of rags but 
paper stocks hold at the lower levels to which they were 
reduced a month ago. All grades of silesias are moving 
and wiping rags have a fair demand but other rags are 
draggy. Reductions are fractional. Better grades of 
paper stock are sparse while wholesalers are showing no 
interest in lower grades having plenty on hand to meet 
any emergency. In the better grades of paper stock there 
is some activity but demand is not anywhere near nor- 
ma! for this season. Roofing rags indicate the dullness 
in the building trades. Inquiries from fine paper manu- 
facturers for better grades of paper stock are growing 
but few have materialized in actual orders so far. 

Penn Paper and Stock Co. Rebuilding 

Following the fire which destroyed building and stock 
to the extent of $50,000 damages, the Penn Paper and 
Stock Company, 504 North American street, is now en- 
gaged in rebuilding both its paper headquarters and its 
converting departments housed under the same roof. The 
entire flooring of the five story structure is being relaid 
with double floors of maple for reinforcement to with- 
stand the heavy machines and paper stocks maintained. 


The burnt walls of the buildings are being reconsiructed 
and the buildings brought up-to-date with modern fire- 
proof devices and materials. The entire equipment of 
the converting departments is being replaced with new 
units in cutters, rewinders and sheeters for converting 
large paper supplies in kraft and news print into sheets 
and rolls. The entire equipment is being installed by the 
Moore & White Company, manufacturers of paper ma- 
chinery, 15th street and Lehigh avenue. 

The Penn Paper and Stock Company converts in large 
quantities damaged or special lot purchases of kraft and 
news print into roll and sheet products of various sizes. 
It specializes in carload lots. The Penn Paper and Stock 
Company, of which William J. McGarity, Sr., is head, 
is the former Bicking Paper Company, one of the oldest 
wrapping paper and news print houses in the Quaker City 
trade and was formerly owned by the members of the 
Bicking Paper Mills at Downingtown, Pa. When the re- 
construction is completed the firm will have a modern 
paper house with every modern device for converting 
into roll and sheet products, with speed and perfection 
of workmanship, especially designed by the Moore & 
White engineers. 

Norbert A. Considine Returns from Tour 


President Norbert A. Considine, of the Paper House of 
Pennsylvania, 32 North 6th street, who has been spending 
the past three weeks in a tour of New England and Can- 
ada, as far as Quebec, has returned to his desk. While 
the trip was chiefly a pleasure one, he made a couple: of 
stops at New England mills en route. 


Thos. W. Price Co. Adds Greeting Cards 


The fine paper distributors, Thomas W. Price Com- 
pany, 503 Ludlow street, has added the entire line of 
greeting cards manufactured by Sydney J. Burgoyne and 
Sons, 22nd and Allegheny streets, this city. The Price 
company will be exclusive distributors of the Burgoyne 
lines in Philadelphia and adjacent territory. The Bur- 
goyne cards are the highest class of hand engraved and 
steel etching cards obtainable and have a national distri- 
bution where better greeting cards are sold. There are 7/1 
designs in the assortment of business and social greet- 
ings and a box assortment retailing for $1 which entails 
a profit of 100 per cent to dealers and agents. 


Plans for Franklin Memorial Paper Exhibit 


Having been alloted space in the $6,000,000 Benjamin 
Franklin Memorial now under construction on the Park- 
way. which will be given over to permanent displays of 
working models of American industries and business en- 
terprises, as a great industrial exhibition and center where 
these may be laid before the world for inspection or study 
by visitors or students from all parts of the globe, the 
paper industry is to be a prominent part of the perpetual 
exhibits. The committee has been given the architect's 
plans showing the assignment to the paper trade of 5,000 
squere feet of space in which will be erected a working 
miniature modei of a paper mill. A blue print has been 
drawn up showing the small paper machine which will be 
be erected and this will be given further consideration at 
a later meeting of the group of paper men who are on 
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the committee, as follows: ‘Colonel Benjamm Franklin, 
Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Mass. ; 
Grellet Collins, Dill‘and Collins Paper Company, Phila- 
delphia; George W. Ward, D. L. Ward Paper Company, 
% Philadelphia; and Norbert A. Considine, of the Paper 
.* House of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Paper Indus- 
try Exhibit will adjoin that of the Graphic Arts, which 
wil! be a most important part of the industrial displays, 
because of the association of Benjamin Franklin with 
those arts and the part he played in the history of Ameri- 
can printing and publishing as well as paper making and 
its development. 
New Jessup and Moore Line 


There has been added to the stocks of the Charles Beck 
Paper Companv, 401 North Broad street, a line of colored 
book papers of low prices. The line is known as the 
Britone and is of laid antique, in bright hues and white. 
It comes in two weights and is the newest of papers to 
be marketed by the Jessup and Moore Paper Company, 
of this city, and mills in Delaware. The Charles Beck 
Paper Company is Philadelphia agent for the Britone. 

Dill & Collins to Exhibit 


Various lines of fine paper adapted for direct mail use 
will be exhibited at the coming national convention of the 
Direct Mail Advertisers Association to be held at the 
Statler Hotel in Buffalo, October 7, 8 and 9, by the Quaker 
City manufacturers, Dill and Collins Company, Richmond 
and Tioga streets. W.R. Kortkamp, advertising manager, 
will be in direct charge of the exhibit and will represent 
the Dill & Collins company at the Convention. 


Select Direct Mail Leaders Exhibit 


The new 1931-exhibit of the fifty best specimens of di- 
rect mail campaigns conducted throughout the past year 
has been completed and is ready for exhibition at the 
coming Direct Mail Advertisers Convention. It was, as 
in former years, selected from the direct mail campaigns 
conducted by leading national mail advertisers in the 
United States and Canada. The campaign this year has 
been conducted under auspices of the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertisers Association, although it originally, and in the 
past ten years or so of its inception, has been assembled 
and sponored by George W. Ward, of the D. L. Ward 
Paper Company, chairman of the educational committee 
of the Direct Mail Association. Those on the committee 
who selected the fifty specimens that will be awarded the 
1931 prizes to be shown at the convention and later at 
the Poor Richard Club, where the compilers of the Di- 
rect Mail Leaders Exhibit will talk and explain the ad 
matter, are George W. Ward; Homer J. Buckley, Chi- 
cago; Tim Thrift, Elmira; Leonard Raymond, Boston; 
and W. R. Ewald, D. L. Ward Company, who were also 
the judges in selection of the Direct Mail Leaders. Mr. 
Ward will bring the Direct Mail Leaders Exhibit to Phila- 
delphia in October immediately after the showing at the 
mail convention. 


Enterprise Paper Co. Acquires Agency 


Agency for the line of coat hangers used by the cloth- 
ing and dry cleaning industries and made by the Andrew 
A. Ruen Company, Detroit, has been acquired by the En- 
terprise Paper Company, 3rd and Callowhill streets. The 
local distributors of the Ruen products will have exclu- 
sive rights in Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and New 
Jersey for the wholesale sales of these accessories. 


Paramount to Develop Cellophane Line 


The Paramount Paper Products Company, Inc., 3rd 
and Callowhill streets, manufacturers of bags and glassine 
products, is now working on a new line of products to 
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include Cellophane and Cellophane combination with pa. 
per in manufacturing of converted specialties. The ma. 
chines are now under construction and the head of the 
firm, Nathan Isen, hopes to have present plans perfected 
by Fall when the Cellophane will supplement the lines of 
coffee, and other food product bags which already ar 
manufactured. 
Paper Mfrs. New Plant Completed 


With the return of Frank A. O’Neil, head of the Paper 
Manufacturers Company, from a two month sojourn in 
Europe, the new plant of the company, just completed on 
the site adjoining the old quarters at 5th and Willow 
streets, will be ready for operation. The head of the 
company will be back at his desk by August 25. The new 
quarters, which were designed to correspond with the 
larger structure erected a few years ago, will be devoted 
to production of gummed papers, such as tape, stay papers, 
and gummed sheet papers; the latter the latest addition 
to the gummed converting lines of the Paper Manufac- 
turers Company. The building is already completed. 

A. M. Collins Mfg. Co. at Direct Mail Exhibit 

At the convention of Direct Mail Advertisers Associa 
tion, to be held in Buffalo, in October, there will be showu 
the complete assortment of papers manufactured by the 
A. M. Collins Manufacturing Company, 1518 Walnut 
street, for use in direct mail advertising and correspond- 
ence. Among the assortment will be the latest addition 
to the line which will be introduced next month in cover 
paper to link with the present papers of the A. M. Collins 
Manufacturing Company. 


Indianapolis Paper Demand Draggy 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., August 17, 1931.—With the excep- 
tion of seasonal merchandise, the paper market here is 
rather draggy. Buyers are holding off until the last 
minute and in face of a rather indifferent demand from 
the ultimate consumer just at this time; the dealers are 
not buying to any marked degree. All stocks, both in 
wholesale and dealers hands are being kept at as low a 
point as possible. Dealers are beginning to take cognizance 
of the fact that the school season opens early next month. 
There will be some good buying of fine papers before the 
end of the month. 

The summer specialties continue to go well in spite of 
a cool wave during the past week which relieved the state 
from abnormal temperatures that had prevailed for three 
weeks. However, stgcks in retail hands were so depleted, 
buying during the past week continued and the manufac- 
turers and jobbers reported a continued demand. 

Demand for all water-proof papers continues good. The 
market has been very active all summer, particularly the 
confectionery and the bakery demand.. Demand for cello- 
phane is somewhat off just at present due to indifferent 
business among the cigar manufacturers of the state. The 
wrapping paper demand is slow, but should pick up with 
the opening of the fall season. Bags seem to be moving 
slightly better than wrapping papers. 

The prices of building papers now are about down to the 
pre-war level. Demand is far off and there is little pros- 
pect of any increase during the fall season. At least local 
dealers do not look for any and architects say they feel 
the same. This has been one of the poorest years this city 
has had in new construction for some time. 

Manufacturers of corrugated board and paper contain- 
ers in this state also have suffered. Most of the board mills 
are working two or three days a week and report difficulty 
in disposing of their stocks. The container factories, how- 
ever, are slightly better situated and are working three 
and four days a week. 
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A Veteran Roll Grinding Expert 


The year of the big blizzard, 1888, marks a milestone 
in the career of many a New Englander. It was in that 
year that Richard Gillis first started to work in the roll 
grinding department of the then Farrel Foundry and Ma- 
chine Company, now the Farrel-Birmingham Company, 
Inc., of Ansonia, Conn., says Abrasive Industry, 

In the intervening 42 years Mr. Gillis has witnessed 
many changes in roll grinding practices and the small 
grinding department employing five small machines, where 
he first started as an apprentice, has grown to one where 
30 large roll grinding machines are now operating under 
his direction. 

In the old days there were no automatic devices for 
producing the proper crown or concavity on chilled iron 
rolls for paper, rubber and metal working, and the opera- 
tion was considered somewhat in the nature of a craft 
secret. By close observation Mr. Gillis learned the meth- 
ods, which at that time consisted of blocking up the neck 
rests so that the wheels would cut heavier on the ends, 
grinding a taper to the center. It was a slow “cut and 
try” process, blocks of varying sizes being used until the 
one producing approximately the desired amount of crown 
was found. 

This method of shaping rolls was later discarded and 
there came into vogue the technique of applying the curva- 
ture by hand feeding of the wheels in such a manner that, 
starting with a heavy cut on the ends, gradual wear of 
the wheels caused progressively lighter cuts to be taken 
up to the center, thus producing the curve desired. This 
method also required considerable skill on the part of the 
operators, some of whom, like Mr. Gillis, became very 
expert, developing almost a sixth sense in the grinding 
of crowned rolls. 

Gradual developments in roll grinding machines brought 
about successively the forming bar attached to the side 
of the grinder bed, which imparted the shape of the bar 
to the roll, and the Farrel cam-type crowning and con- 
caving device now in use, which automatically produces a 
mathematically cxact curve of correct shape. 

Mr. Gillis has seen the requirements for accuracy and 
finish grow more exacting with the passing of the years. 
When he first started to work there were no instruments 
to gauge, with the exactness now demanded, the straight- 
ness of rolls or the accuracy of the crown or concavity. 
For crowned rolls the main dependence was the “light 
test” (placing rolls in a stack and determining how closely 
they matched each other by the amount of light that was 
perceptible between them), and Mr. Gillis can remember 
when it sometimes took considerable time and a number 
of trials to pass a roll with this test, oftentimes several 
grindings being necessary to obtain the correct shape. 
This is a decided contrast with present practice, which 
with modern equipment and the recorded experience of 
many years, permits of grinding rolls so that except in 
rare cases they will pass the light test the first time. And 
this means a pretty fine tolerance on, for instance, a bot- 
tom paper calendar roll 36 inches in diameter by 298 
inches face, weighing 52 tons. 

Forty years ago roll grinding, except for the crowning 
of rolls, was hardly more than a rough polishing operation 
and it was not until some time later that it took on the 
character of a real machining and finishing operation. 
Even then the finish was far from the quality required 
today. In many cases lathe tool marks were tolerated. 
while now wheel feed marks are hardly permissible and 
for some purposes rolls must be ground to a high mirror 
finish without « single trace of a mark that may mar the 
finished sheet.- 


Mr. Gillis’ skill, knowledge and experience have been 
utilized by many paper mills and other roll users all over 
the United States and in Canada and Mexico to help 
them out on knotty roll grinding problems which they 
were unable to solve themselves. At the ago of 70 he 
is still hale and hearty and, although he does still go oy 
on some particularly difficult cases, he prefers to leave 
the traveling and outside work to younger men and re- 
main at home to attend to his duties as supervisor of the 
Farrel-Birmingham roll grinding department. 


New Ludlow Multi-Valve 


The Ludlow Valve Manufacturing Company, of Troy, 
N. Y., has just issued a catalogue devoted to its new 
Ludlow Multi-Valve. This valve affords a metal-on- 
metals seating that cuts through scale and viscous liquids 
and insures a positive shut-off that will not simmer. A 
multi-stage opening action that reduces velocity and 
density by successive expansion and cushioning, gives a 
perfect throttle without erosion. 

The heart of the Ludlow Multi-Valve is the multi-stage 
plug or cone, This cone is corrugated with specially 
curved grooves in the side, forming a number of contact 
lands that seat against the converging wall of the outlet. 

These grooves form annual expansion chambers, the 
area of each increasing with the circumference of the 
cone, thus reducing the density of the fluid step by step 
and forming separate back-pressure pockets which retard 
the flow. 

The stainless steel cone swivels on the stainless steel 
stem. As long as its beaded lands are in contact with the 
converging wails of the seat, the cone cannot revolve, 
but once free from the seat it rotates with the spindle 
In this way, the cone continually corrects any possible 
leakage by presenting a new sealing surface for contact 
with each successive seating. 

Its beaded contact lands easily cut through and crush 
scale and other solids without injury to these lands or 
the walls of the seat. Scale cannot find lodgment across 
the lands, and is automatically removed from the seat in 
the action of closing. As the lands contact with the walls, 
their high unit pressure creates a burnishing action which 
corrects blemishes or effects of scouring, or scoring, over- 
comes the effects of expansion and contraction, and in- 
sures maximum tightness, whether the fluid pressure is 
above or below the cone 

In any open position the cone is suspended within the 
center of the vortex and remains perfectly balanced. This 
prevents chattering. When fully open the top of the cone 
bears against the bonnet cover where it is out of the path 
of the flow. 


May Buy Storey Parchment Co. 


Detroit, Mich., August 17, 1931.—Representatives of 
the Aetna Paper company, Dayton, Ohio, and of their 
allied mills: The Howard Paper company, Urbana, Ohio, 
and the Maxwell Paper company, Franklin, Ohio, are 
understood to be negotiating for the purchase of the ma- 
chinery of the Storey Parchment company, which has been 
idle for some time. The citizens of Trenton, Mich., where 
the Storey Parchment company is located, are reported as 
expressing the hope that the machinery will not be re- 
moved from Trenton and that this will mean the reopen- 
ing of the parchment mill, thus providing employment 
for many now idle. 
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A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


Construction News 


Hackensack, N. J.—The C. R. Whiting Company, 287 
New Jersey Railroad avenue, Newark, N. J. manufacture 
of fancy papers, etc., has arranged for a ten-year lease 
on a portion of the former mill of the Campbell Wall 
Paper Company, Hackensack, recently taken over by the 
Harper Terminal, Inc. The property totals about 22,000 
square feet, and will be used by the Whiting company for 
anew mill. The company will install equipment at once 
and plans to begin production at an early date. 

Manistee, Mich.—The Manistee Paper Box Company, 
Manistee, recently organized by Frank Fales, Saginaw, 
Mich., and Glenn Larsen, Manistee, has arranged for the 
purchase of the Manistee plant of the American Paper Box 
Company, Saginaw, and will take over the property at 
once. The plant has been idle since last May. The new 
owner will make a number of improvements in the plant 
and will begin production at an early date. It is proposed 
to give employment to about 30 operatives for initial manu- 
facture. 

Brewer, Me.—The Bangor Box Company, 75 South 
Main street, Brewer, manufacturer of folding paper boxes 
and other containers, has plans under way for the re- 
building of portion of plant recently destroyed by fire 
with loss reported over $40,000, including equipment. The 
new unit will be two-story and is estimated to cost close 
toa like sum. F. A. Patterson, 16 Central street, Bangor, 
Me., is architect, in charge. 

Roanoke Rapids, N. C.—The Southern Paper Board 
Mills, Inc., recently organized, have taken over the former 
local mill of the Roanoke Fiber Board Company, closed 
for more than a year past, and will begin operations at 
once for the manufaciure of a line of boxboard specialties. 
A number of improvements have been made in the mill 
for increased efficiency, and it is expected to develop maxi- 
mum output at an early date, giving employment to a 
working force of about 50 persons. C. R. Karlstromer 
and Uno G. Fryckland, Roanoke Rapids, head the new 
organization. 

Muskegon, Mich.—The mill of the Michigan United 
Paper Company was damaged by fire recently with loss 
reported at about $15,000. It is planned to replace the 
damage at an early date. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Officials ot Beach & Arthur, Inc., 
2900 Columbia avenue, paper products, have arranged for 
a reorganization of the company under present name. The 
capital stock in the future will be 22,500 shares of stock, 
no par value. 

Houston, Tex.—The Texas Fibres Company, Post- 
Dispatch Building, Houston, is arranging for installation 
of equipment in a local mill for the production of fibre 
products, and is planning the purchase of a quantity of 
equipment, including hleaching kiers of high-pressure type, 


with loading and unloading baskets, etc.; raw stock dryers 
and accessory equipment; centrifugal extractors, provided 
with baskets for handling raw stock; retorts for gas bleach- 
ing service, with accessories; boilers, presses and allied 
equipment. It is understood that purchases will be made ° 
soon. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Lrown & Bigelow, Inc., University 
and Syndicate avenues, manufacturer of paper stock, adver- 
tising paper novelties, calendars, etc., has preliminary plans 
under way for the erection of a new addition to its plant, 
consisting of a three-story and basement unit to cost close 
to $250,000, to be equipped for the manufacture of playing 
cards and kindred paper stock products. It is understood 
that bids will be asked on general contract later in the 
year. Toltz, Kink & Day, Inc., Builders’ Exchange Build- 
ing, St. Paul, is architect and engineer. Charles A. Ward 
is general manager. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—The new mill of the Crown-Wil- 
lamette Paper Company, 343 Sansome street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., at East Twelfth and Evergreen streets, Los 
Angeles, referred to in these columns last week, will be 
equipped for a converting plant for Southern California 
trade, using paper stock from the company mills at Oregon 
City and West Linn, Ore. The new unit will be one- 
story, 193 x 315 feet, and portion of the structure will be 
used for storage and distributing service. A two-story 
office building will also be erected. Entire project will 
cost about $300,000 and is scheduled for completion before 
close of year. The Austin Company, 777 East Washington 
street, Los Angeles, is general contractor. 

New York, N. Y.—The Stemer Paper Corporation, 
50 Franklin street, has arranged for an increase in capital 
from $25,000 to $100,000, for general expansion. 

Newark, N. J.—Fire recently destroyed a one-story 
building at the paper storage plant of A. J. & C. Leonard, 
78-80 Clifford street, Newark. An official estimate of loss 
has not been announced. It is proposed to replace the 
structure at a later date. 

Philadelphia, Pa—A new company is being organized 
by local interests under the name of S. Spector Company, 
Inc., with capital of $10,000, to manufacture and deal in 
paper products of various kinds. The names of the prin- 
cipals are temporarily withheld. The company will be 
represented by Kate Schectman, Philadelphia, a local 
attorney. 

Gaspe Harbor, Que.—Fire recently damaged the 
Rossing mill of the International Paper Company, near 
Gaspe Harbor, with loss reported at close to $55,000, in- 
cluding equipment. No announcement has been made re- 
garding rebuilding, and it is understood that this will not 
be carried out at the present time. 

Marrero, La.—The Celotex Cumpany, Chicago, IIL, 
is continuing its development program at its local cane 
fibre mills, and is arranging for commercial production of 
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a number of new products, including two-surface insulation 
boards, new type of fibre board for structural sheathing, 
as well as a new cane fibre lath. Effective with marketing 
arrangements in different parts of the country, it is ex- 
pected to develop large output of the new specialties, which 
will be manufactured from sugar cane waste, as are the 
regular line of products of the company, including wall- 
board, etc. 

Toronto, Ont.—The Liquia Fibre Company, 362 
Bathurst street, Toronto, is reported planning the early 
erection of a new local plant to cost over $50,000, with 
equipment. 

Carnegie, Pa—The Superior Paper Products Com- 
pany, Carnegie, has begun the construction of its proposed 
new local plant unit, for which general contract was re- 
cently let to the A. A. Lane Construction Company, 1869 
East Fifty-fifth street, Cleveland, Ohio. It will be one- 
story, 80 x 185 feet, and is reported to cost over $80,000, 
with equipment. Superstructure will be pushed to com- 
pletion. Braziell & Anderson, 309 Fourth avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., are architects. C. J. Bausmann is president. 


Boston Paper Business Normal 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., August 17, 1931—Business among whole- 
sale paper dealers around the Hub has averaged normal 
for the season of the year. In the summer quiet dealers 
have been making preparations for fall campaigns, tying 
up with manufacturers in exploiting various lines. In 
general, the market has improved with the number of 
orders increasing, as well as inquiries. In many instances, 
orders have been small, but the volume is fairly satisfactory. 

There is a more active demand for fine paper from 
printers, particularly in connection with advertising cam- 
paigns, showing the confidence which many business men 
have in the near future. The call for wrapping paper is 
fair and improving, although dealers do not look for any 
big boom. Textile papers are moving moderately well. 
Glassine manufacturers report a good movement of their 
product, with some mills operating to capacity. 

While reports from box board dealers vary, the outlook, 
as a whole, is encouraging. With New England shoe pro- 
duction well sustained, the need for cartons continues, so 
that the demand for boards for this purpose has been 
rather lively. A number of fancy box manufacturers are 
now operating their plants to capacity, so that the prospect 
from this direction is favorable. 

In paper stock, the market is still generally dull, although 
the improvement in old kraft continues. It is stated that 
there is plenty of this material available. There has been 
some movement in mixed papers during the week. Mixed 
papers continue to sell at 16 cents, and in some cases up 
to 20 and 22% cents. It is intimated that there has been 
an urgent demand in some quarters for this commodity. 


Interest in Brotherhood Election 


Avpany, N. Y., August 17, 1931.—There promises to 
be some opposition to those officers of the International 
Brotherhood of Papermakers seeking re-election at the 
next election in October and the local at Iroquois Falls, 
Ont., has endorsed a complete opposition ticket with 
Jeremiah T. Carey, of this city, as its choice for president. 
Since retiring from the office several years ago Mr. Carey 
has made a number of attempts to be re-elected without 
success. Locals in this country and Canada were given 
the opportunity to name their choices during the past few 
weeks and the official ballots for the actual voting are to 
be sent out next month. 
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OPPOSE FREIGHT RATE INCREASE 
(Continued from page 15) 
tonnage, which has been struggling to exist. It has re 
cently through cuts in salaries, dismissals and shutting down 
of mills, effected a saving of $500,000 per annum. Should 
a 15 per cent increase in rates be granted, it would com- 
pletely wipe out this saving and leave it in the same danger. 
ous financial position as before—and compel it to either 
operate at a loss or to resort to the only remaining means 
of effecting economies by reducing wages. 

“The paper industry is not unmindful of the fact that 
there is no public utility which has done more for the 
prosperous development of our country than the railroads, 
or where contacts through their employees and investors 
in their securities reach any where near the number of 
those of the railroads. It is also aware of the fact that 
their successful operation, affecting such large numbers 
of our people, must be assured—but until it shall have 
been established that under normal business conditions 
and with efficient management the railroads are unable 
to operate at present tariff rates and earn reasonable profits 
on working capital, it is our belief that the advance asked 
for should not be granted.” 


W. F. Everding Testifies 


W. F. Everding, assistant traffic manager of Brown & 
Co., of Berlin, N. H., manufacturers of pulp-paper chem- 
icals, artificial leather, etc., testified in opposition to the 
proposed increase, stating that if it were approved his 
company would have to turn to other than railroad trans- 
portation, a practice it has avoided in the past. 

Mr. Everding asserted that $600,000 would be added to 
freight charges to and from his Berlin plant when the 
Commission’s decision in the Eastern Class Rate Case 
became effective. He said his company had never opposed 
the railroads in any rate case, but that disturbance of com- 
petitive business adjustments expected to result from the 
15 per cent increase made intervention at this time neces- 
sary. 


To Take Over Fonda Container Co. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Utica, N. Y., August 17, 1931.—Negotiations have been 
completed by the Missisquoi Corporation, Sheldon Springs, 
Vt., for taking over the business and plant of the Fonda 
Container Company in this city. The latter concern is a 
large producer of paper containers of various kinds and 
caters to a trade extending to all parts of the country. 
The company was organized in the village of Fonda early 
in 1915 by the late John Ross and the steady growth of 
the business resulted in the removal to this city in 1922 
where better manufacturing facilities were obtained. Upon 
the death of Mr. Ross in 1920 the concern was reorganized 
and has been managed by John M. Brown, of New York 
City, since that time. 

A statement issued by the new owners revealed their 
intention of continuing operations at the local plant and 
they also expressed confidence of being able to build up a 
business which will necessitate enlargement. The local 
concern has been employing about 75 hands and it is 
understood that this number is to be increased. It was 
announced that H. E. Raymond and Walter B. Sheehan, 
president and treasurer, respectively, of the Missisquoi 
Company, will hold the same positions with the Fonda 
Container Company. The acquiring of the local mill by 
the Vermont concern is expected to afford an additional 
outlet for its product. It is understood that the Fonda 
Container Company will retain its original identity under 
the new ownership. 
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b 4 asked Dilts New Type Beaters in Panama City Mill 


BASTROP, Louisiana: Dilts NEW TYPE Beaters are used exclusively in 


rapes making Kraft in the International’s big four machine 280 ton mill. 

to the HODGE, Louisiana: Dilts NEW TYPE Beaters are used exclusively in mak- 
ved his ing the Southern Advance Bag Company’s kraft paper for their 242” 
1 trans- machine. 
dded t BOGALUSA, Louisiana: Dilts NEW TYPE Beaters in the Bogalusa Paper 
sen Pre Company’s big 225 ton mill and model laboratories. 

e Case CAMDEN, Arkansas: Dilts NEW TYPE Beaters are used exclusively in 
an handling the stock for the International’s two machines, each 212” wide. 
»f com- 


CRICHTON, Alabama: Dilts NEW TYPE Beaters exclusively equip the Mo- 
bile Paper Mills, on board. 


TUSCALOOSA, Alabama: Dilts NEW TYPE Beaters are used exclusively in 
the Gulf States Paper Company’s new kraft bag paper mill back of 
their big 230° machine. 


re been MOBILE, Alabama: Dilts NEW TYPE Beaters are used exclusively in the 
prings, greatest International kraft mill, 3 big 212 machines. 

Fonda PANAMA CITY, Florida: Dilts NEW TYPE Beaters are used exclusively in 
“* yl the Southern Kraft Corporation’s newest mill—two 236" machines. 
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New York Trade Jottings 


The Paraffine Companies, Inc., report for the year ended 
June 30 deficit of $193,661, as compared to surplus of 
$674,380 for the year ended June 30, 1930. 

<= 


The Gummed Tape Corporation has been incorporated 
under the laws of New York State, with a capital stock of 
100 common shares. The attorney is H. Gilbert, 350 
Madison Avenue, New York. 

* * * 

E. Butterworth & Co., dealers in paper mill supplies, 
have closed their New York offices at 1,123 Broadway, and 
announce that all business of the company will, hence- 
forth, be conducted from the Boston offices at 136 Federal 
street. 

*x* % x 

J. L. Fearing, vice-president and sales manager of the 
International Paper Company, New York, announces the 

election of E. L. Crooker as a vice-president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Crooker recently joined the sales department 
of the company. 
* * * 

United States Gypsum and subsidiaries report net in- 
come for the six months ended June 30 of $2,241,560, 
after depreciation, Federal taxes, and other charges, equal 
to $1.62 a share on 1,216,956 shares of common (par $20) 
after dividend requirements on the 7 per cent preferred. 
This compares with $2,891,750, or $2.24 a share on 1,170,- 
370 shares of common in the first half of 1930. 

x * * 

The Waste Paper Institute has some important matters 
which it must give consideration to in the near future. 
These are the completion of the organization machinery, 
plans for a trade practice conference, the appointment of 
a standardization committee to meet with a similar com- 
mittee from the Paperboard Industries Association to draw 
up a classification covering waste paper, the appointment 
of a number of committees, and other matters of con- 
siderable importance. Whether the Fall meeting will be 
held in Atlantic City or at some more central point in the 
Middle West has not yet been determined. 

* k * 

The MacAndrews & Forbes Company for the June 
quarter reports net profit of $212,569 after expenses, 
Federal taxes and company’s proportion of results of 
operation of subsidiaries, equivalent after dividend require- 
ments on 6 per cent preferred stock to 54 cents a share on 
333,300 shares of no par common stock. This compares 
with $217,827, or 56 cents a share, on 335,700 common 
shares in the preceding quarter and $252,395, or 65 cents 
a share, on 339,600 common shares in the June quarter of 
1930. Net profit for the six months ended June 30, 1931, 
amounted to $430,396 after above charges, equal to $1.10 
a share on 333,300 common shares, against $508,158, or 
$1.31 a share, on 339,600 common shares in the first half 
of the previous year. 


Wage Revisions at Various Mills 

Hupson Fatts, N. Y., August 17, 1931.—It was learned 
this week that a number of other mills connected with the 
International Brotherhood of Papermakers have been af- 
fected by recent wage revisions in addition to the Union 
Bag & Paper Co. These include the several branches of 
the Abitibi Paper Company where all employees are said 
to have received a reduction. Other plants affected are the 
Ontario Paper Company, Great Northern Paper Company 
and a mill at Thorold, Ont. 
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Boston Paper Trade Happenings 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Boston, Mass., August 17, 1931.—The Cam! idge 
Paper Box Company, Cambridge, Mass., has put up ‘1 its 
office and factory one of the big posters prepared |v the 
Louis Schulman Company, New York, which reads: “Pro. 
tect Your Purchase—Insist on Paper Boxes—Because 
Better Merchandise is Always Boxed—Boxed Merchan- 
dise is Always Better.” 

The Natick Box and Board Company, Natick, Mass,, 
is making repairs on the plant, including a new roof. 

Harry H. Rutter, treasurer of Rutter & McNaught, 
Inc., is enjoying a much needed rest at Monomy Point, 
Mass., accompanied by T. J. Nolan, of the Middleby Oven 
Company. Fishing will be the principal diversion. Mon- 
omoy Point is twelve miles below Chatham, with a few 
coastguards and lobster men as inhabitants. Mr. Rutter 
expects to return by the 24th. 


Floyd H. Blackman, secretary of the D. F. Monroe 
Company, accompanied by his family, left Saturday for 
two weeks at his summer cottage at Chichester, N. H. 

Edwin G. Straus, president of Artcote Papers, Inc., 
Irvington, N. J., who passed most of his vacation in Maine, 
visiting mills in that State and New Hampshire, stopped 
in Boston on the return trip, calling on members of the 
trade. 

Warren L. Chace, treasurer of Stimpson & Co., Inc., 
who is first lieutenant in the 105th Pursuit Squadron, 
United States Aviation Service, is at Mitchell Field, put- 
ting in his annual tour of duty, expecting to be away about 
two weeks. He plans to visit Philadelphia and will stop 
in New York on the way back. 

Chester M. Edmond, salesman for the Baird & Bart- 
lett Company, has gone to Hampton Beach, N. H., for 
a two weeks’ vacation. 

George W. Wheelwright of Lancaster, Mass., Carl F. 
Woods, of Boston, and George Alpert, a Boston attorney, 
have been appointed receivers for the George W. Wheel- 
wright Company. The receivers are authorized to con- 
tinue the business for four months, with the privilege of 
applying for an extension. 


Board Confirms News Print Rate 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonTREAL, Que., August 10, 1931—The Board of Rail- 
way Commissioners at Ottawa has rendered judgment con- 
firming its order of last January fixing 271% cents as a 
“reasonable” rate for the transportation of news print by 
the Canadian National Railways between the plant of the 
Ontario Paper Company at Thorold, Ont., and Chicago. 
The judgment follows an appeal by the Ontario Paper 
Company and the Chicago Tribune, which absorbs all 
the product of the Thorold mill. 

The C. N. R. had previously carried the news print on a 
special rate of 25 cents, this being arranged on the under- 
standing that the railway would be used to make all de- 
liveries for twelve months of the year and that no resort 
would be made in summer time to water-borne trans- 
This latter provision, the railway contended, 
had been violated, and in view of that violation the com- 
pany asked that the rate of 271% cents be enforced. The 
commission concurred in the request. 


Seminole Paper Corp. Chartered 


The Seminole Paper Corporation, of New York, N. Y., 
has been chartered under the laws of the State of Dela- 
ware, with a capital stock of $600,000; 100 shares common. 
The attorneys were the U. S. Corporation Company. 
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FOREIGN PAPER TRADE FOR SIX MONTHS 


The aggregate value of exports of paper and paper 
products.from the United States during the first six months 
of the current year totalled $12,125,865, which a compari- 
son with the preceding six months’ period reveals as repre- 
senting a decrease of 12 per cent and with the correspond- 
ing period in 1930, a decrease of 27 per cent, according 
to the Paper Division of the’ Department of Commerce. 
Lower prices on many lines brought about a greater pro- 
portionate loss in value than in volume, the exports of 
wrapping paper, for instance, decreasing 41 per cent in 
value, while declining only 31 per cent in volume. The 
following percentages are indicative of losses in value of 
other items whose exports suffered declines in the period 
under review, as compared with the same period last year: 
Book paper, not coated, 53 per cent; newsprint fiber 
insulating lath or board and surface-coated papers, each 
40 per cent; tissue and crepe papers, 45 per cent; 
papeteries (fancy writings), 42 per cent; other writing 
paper, 38 per cent; boxes and cartons, envelopes, vulcan- 
ized fiber sheets, strips, rods and tubes, blotting paper, 
cover paper and wall board of paper or pulp, from 30 to 
35 per cent; paper hangings (wall paper), sheathing and 
building paper, filing folders, index cards and other office 
forms, and paper towels and napkins, from 21 to 25 per 
cent; box board (paperboard and strawboard), 17 per 
cent; other paper board, and bristols and bristol, each, 
approximately 11 per cent, while our exports of toilet 
paper and overissue and old newspapers were practically 
the same as in the first half of 1930. 

American exporters of greaseproof and waterproof 
papers were instrumental in practically doubling the total 
value of exports of these papers in the first half of the 
year, as compared with the same period last year, and also 
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in surpassing the preceding six months’ record by 20 per 
cent. This is one of only two items in the paper products 
group whose exports have not only held their own curing 
the world-wide depression, but have greatly flourished, 
The other item falling in this category being cash register 
and adding machine paper, the exports of which increased 
25 per cent during the first six months as compared with 
the same period last year and more than doubled as com. 
pared with the six months’ period ending December 1930, 
An 8 per cent increase in our exports of paper bags com- 
pletes the picture so far as being able to make a more 
favorable showing during the first six months’ period of 
this year than last year is concerned. In value American 
sales of paper base stocks to foreign countries declined 
36 per cent during the period under review, as compared 
with the corresponding period last year, this loss being 
absorbed by the individual items under this grouping as 
follows: Pulpwoods, 64 per cent; other wood pulp, 68 per 
cent; soda wood pulp, 54 per cent; sulphite wood pulp, 5 
per cent; and rags and other paper stock, 27 per cent. 

Imports of paper and paper products into the United 
States during the first half of the year were valued at 
$66,095,703, or a decrease of 12 over last year’s corre- 
sponding period. The major item in this group, namely 
newsprint, accounted for approximately 90 per cent of 
this total, leaving $7,759,548 for the other items under this 
heading, as against $8,911,371 in the first half of 1930. 
Newsprint imports were 8 per cent short in volume and 12 
per cent in value of last year’s receipts during the first 
six months. Next to newsprint ,the most prominent item 
in this group at the present time is cigarette paper, ciga- 
rette books, and covers, the imports of which ran up.to 
$3,571,879, during the first half of the year, or an increase 
of 58 per cent over the same period last year. With the 
other exception of other wrapping paper, whose imports 
were slightly higher, our imports of paper and _ paper 
products declined, and rather heavily in the case of grease- 
proof and waterproof papers, Kraft wrapping paper, writ- 
ing and drawing papers, surface coated papers, pulp board 
in rolls, hanging papet (wall paper), paper boxes, papier- 
maché and pulp manufacturers, n.e.s., and paper board, 
pulp board, n.e.s. and cardboard. 

Incoming shipments of paper base stocks into the United 
States during the first half of the year were 36 per cent 
lower in value than in the same period last year, the heavi- 
est decrease occurring in imports of sulphate wood pulp, 
bleached, which registered a loss of 121 per cent, while 
imports of rags for paper stock declined 78 per cent; sul- 
phate wood pulp, unbleached, 46 per cent; sulphite wood 
pulp, unbleached, 25 per cent; rough spruce, 70 per cent, 
and peeled spruce, 43 per cent. 


DIVIDENDS BY PAPER FIRMS 


Dividends paid by paper companies in July amounted to 
$2,842,005, according to the Standard Statistics Company, 
of New York. 

Total cash dividend payments made by domestic corpor- 
ations in July were $516,095,367. 
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Paper and Pulp Industry in June 


According to identical mill reports to the statistical de- 
partment of the American Paper and Pulp Association 
from members and cooperating organizations, the daily 
average Of total paper production in June decreased 1 per 
cent under May and was nine per cent under June 1930. 
The daily average wood pulp production in June was 5 
per cent below May 1931, and 14 per cent under June 1930. 

Compared with June a year ago, the daily average pro- 
duction registered a decrease inthe following grades: 
News print, uncoated book, bag, paper board, writing, and 
building papers. Compared with May 1931, the following 
percentage decreases were registered in the daily average 
production: Uncoated book, 1 per cent; paperboard, 1.9 
per cent; wrapping, 0.9 per cent; bag, 1.3 per cent; and 
writing 4.5 per cent. 

The six months’ cumulative total of production of paper 
was 11.3 per cent below the corresponding period in 1930 
while shipments were 10.5 per cent smaller than,a year 
ago. All the major grades of paper have shown improve- 
ment at the end of the six-month period as compared with 
the end of five-month period. 

The six months’ cumulative total of wood pulp produc- 
tion for this year was reported as 18.7 per cent below 
the level of the same period in 1930. 

Total shipments of wood pulp to the outside market 
were 29 per cent below the level of the six months’ total 
of 1930. Bleached sulphite, mitscherlich and kraft pulp 
shipments to the open market were greater than in the 
first six months of 1930. 

Total wood pulp inventories showed a continued de- 
crease and at the end of June, were 27 per cent below the 
level of June 1930. All grades, except mitscherlich pulp, 
showed inventories below the level of June 1930. 


REPORT OF PAPER OPERATIONS IN IDENTICAL 
THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1931 


MILLS FOR 


Stocks on hand 
end of month 
tons 
33,906 
48,297 
62,760 
43,308 


Grade Production Shipments 
News print 

Book, Uncoated 

Paper board 


Wrapping 
B 


Tissue 
Hanging 
Building 

Other Grades 


Total, All Grades, June 1931 
Total, All Grades, 6 Mos. 1931.... 
Total, All Grades, 6 Mos, 1930.... 


444,628 
2,668,813 
3,009,591 2,976,645 


MILLS 


REPORT OF WOOD PULP OPERATIONS IN IDENTICAL 
FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1931 


Stocks 
Pro- on hand end 
Grade duction of month 
tons 

75,040 
5,036 
Sulphite Bleached »52 2,993 
Sulphite Easy Bleaching 675 a § 896 
Sulphite Mitscherlich... 7 1,355 
Kraft Pulp 5,970 
Soda Pulp 3, 2,99: 3,002 
Pulp—Other Grades.... 2 § 101 


163,836 
946,097 
1,112,930 


94,893 
94,893 


127,655 130,008 


Finnish Paper Market Unsettled 


WasuincTton, D. C., August 12, 1931—The Finnish 
paper market is generally unsettled, but prices are being 
maintained, according to a radiogram from Commercial 
Attache Watson, at Helsingfors. Kraft producers are in a 
somewhat better position than those producing other classes 
of paper. 
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E. H. Mayo Leaves Southern Kraft 


E. H. Mayo has resigned as production manager of the 
Eastern Division of the Southern Kraft Corporation and 
will take a long and much needed rest. 

Mr. Mayo originally went South from Michigan in Feb- 
ruary, 1911, accepting a position with the Yellow Pine 
Paper Mill, Orange, Texas, where there was a small mill 
in more or less of a dilapidated condition making thirteen 
tons daily production of waterfinished paper, using the 
soda pulp system. After he had been with this company 
for about six months, he persuaded them to let him con- 
vert the soda mill to the sulphate system, where the first 
Kraft paper was made from longleaf yellow pine in this 
section of the country. During the time he was employed 
by Yellow Pine he brought the production of this mill 
up from thirteen tons to thirty tons per day. 

He was connected with the Yellow Pine Mill two and 
one-half years, during which time the Southern Paper 
Company’s mill was being built. When the time came to 
start the Southern Paper Mill he was asked to come and 
take charge as general superintendent, and after being 
with them for six months he was made general manager, 
which position he held until the International Paper Com- 
pany bought out the Southern Paper Company. 

After the Southern Paper Company’s mill was sold to 
International he became production manager of the three 
mills West of the Mississippi River (Camden, Bastrop 
and Louisiana Mills) together with the Moss Point and 
Mobile Mills, but since comencing construction on the 
Panama City Mill they found there was too much work for 
one man to handle and divided the Mills West of the 
River, putting a man in charge of those Mills, and made 
Mr. Mayo production manager of the Mobile, Moss Point 
and Panama City Mills. 

In November, 1930, Mr. Mayo tendered his resignation 
as production manager of the Eastern Division of South- 
ern Kraft Corporation, to take effect January 1, 1931. 
His resignation was not accepted, and he was persuaded 
to stay with the company until such time as their Panama 
City Mill was put in first class operating condition making 
Fourdrinier fiber board. The Panama City Mill has been 
operating very satisfactorily for the past two months, and 
July 1 he again tendered his resignation to take effect Au- 
gust 1 at which time he will sever his connection with the 
company with the intention of retiring. 


Germany Leads in Reforestation 


Giens Fats, N. Y., August 17, 1931.—In an address 
before members of the Chamber of Commerce this week, 
Thomas C. Luther, veteran reforestation expert, declared 
that Germany is far ahead of all other nations with the 
possible exception of France in carrying out reforestation 
projects. From experience gained through his own ef- 
forts at the Luther forests near Saratoga, it is his opinion 
that if woodlands are scientifically handled there will 
never be a timber famine in this country. Mr. Luther, 
who returned recently from a tour of Europe, declared 
that the Black Forest in Germany is the most beautiful in 
the world but he believes that timber tracts in this state 
may compete with it if the correct methods are followed. 
It was brought out that the reforestation movement in 
Germany was started about 300 years ago when the need 
for preserving the forests was discovered. 

Regarding his own development, he said that the project 
was originated by his father about twenty years ago as a 
hobby. He declared, however, that it has proven a very 
profitable investment and there is now several thousand 
acres of reforested land included in the project. 
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(No. 6 of a series of advertisements tracing the development and uses of modern chemicals.) 


“TN CHEMICAL HISTORY] 
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Battery of Mathieson Liquid Chlorine 
cylinders used for supplementary chlo- 
rination at the Jersey City 

” Water Works. 


Mixing plant of Jersey City Water Works which was the center of the famous legal battle of 1908. It was developed in this suit 

brought by Jersey City against the Jersey City Water Co. that water treated by bleaching powder was sterile and entirely safe. 

This view of the first large installation in the U. S. for chlorinating city water shows Mathieson Bleaching Powder being 
added to mixing tanks originally installed by Col. Geo. A. Johnson. 


WATER PURIFICATION 


WENTY-THREE years ago, the summer of 1908, 
‘gate the opening of a famous trial in American 
history. Scientific men and municipal officials 
from all over the world discussed it with increas- 
ing interest...came to the crowded court-room 
and gave ten volumes of expert opinion... proved 
beyond question that the first large American 
installation for purifying city water with bleaching 
powder was both safe and practicable. 

About this time liquefied chlorine gas came on 
the market, and within two years after the installa- 
tion of the first treating tanks at Boonton, New 
Jersey, several municipalities had started applying 
liquid chlorine. The use of liquid chlorine for 
large scale application has constantly widened 
because it is more economical and provides a 
more uniform dosage than bleaching powder. 

More recently, the ammonia-chlorine process 
has made it possible to eliminate one of the old- 


est bugaboos associated 
with chemically treated 
water...the presence of 
certain phenolic and 
chlorinous odors and 
tastes. Pre-ammoniation 
increases the efficiency 
of chlorination, helps 
prevent algae and after- 
growths in distributing 
systems and may be employed at unusually low cost. 


Cov. Georce A. Jounsun 
widely known sanitation enginecr. 


As one of the oldest producers and distributors of bleaching 
powder, chlorine and ammonia, Mathieson has had the 
privilege of cooperating with many leading water works 
officials in supplying these essential chemicals for water 
purification. H T H, the concentrated calcium hypochlorite 
now used so extensively in the sanitation field, was devel- 
oped by Mathieson chemists and engineers and made ava.l- 
able to industry by the Mathieson organization. 
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Kffect of Air Treatment on Jack Pine Chips 
to Overcome Pitch Trouble 


By Otto Kress' and E. R. Laughlin? 


Coniferous woods with the exception of the so-called dry woods 
such as hemlock or tamarack contain so much pitch or resin that 
they cannot be used for the manufacture of ground wood or sul- 
phite pulp, unless they have been aged after cutting for a period 
of at least six months. Naturally these woods are suitable for re- 
duction by the soda or sulphate processes as here the pulping 
agents are alkaline in nature, and any possible pitch trouble is 
overcome by saponification of the resins during the pulping oper- 
ation. 

Some of the coniferous woods such as jack pine and certain of 
the southern pines are so high in resin content that even pro- 
longed storage does not overcome the pitch trouble and these 
woods are in general considered unsuitable for the production of 
sulphite pulp. 

Pitch trouble manifests itself by the collection of the particles 
of pitch on the wire of the paper machine, and when an open 
mesh of the wire is sealed, holes appear in the finished paper. 
This necessitates the shutting down of the machine and the re- 
moval of the spot by steaming the wire or brushing with kero- 
sene. Analysis of the pulp is no criterion as to whether a given 
shipment will produce this trouble and it is common knowledge 
that a pulp with a high ether extract does not necessarily give 
trouble on the paper machine. Only by actually running the pulp 
over the machine for a period of time will pitch trouble occur, if 
the pitch is in such a condition that the small particles will gather 
in lumps or rolls or fill an open mesh of the wire. 

One of the authors had the experience of being forced to grind 
freshly cut balsam wood and experienced the expected pitch trou- 
ble from such a procedure in the manufacture of hanging and 
news, but the pulp on analysis did not show an abnormal pitch 
content. The same experience occurred with a Mitscherlich pulp 
used in the manufacture of glassine and again analysis showed a 
normal pitch content, but the wood from which the pulp was made 
was freshly cut and. not seasoned, 

We believe therefore that the pitch content as ordinarily deter- 
mined does not vary appreciably, but that during the seasoning of 
the wood the pitch is oxidized, thereby losing its tacky nature, 
so that the small particles do not tend to gather into larger sized 
particles, which in time build up to a size to offer trouble on the 
paper machine. We believe that with properly seasoned wood the 
pitch, while it is not destroyed by sulphite pulping, is now in a 
physical condition that might be compared to a filler, and in this 
é.. 


Technical director, Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wis. 
* Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., Research Fellow, Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, Appleton, Wis. 


way the tendency for the minute particles to agglomerate, is not 
present. 


Methods of Removing Pitch 


Many ways have been proposed to overcome pitch trouble and 
aside from the seasoning of the wood, which has been found to 
be most suitable, the proper washing of the pulp with hot water 
directly after blowing into the blow pit from the digester is prob- 
ably the best. The warmer the water the better the result secured. 

Preliminary steaming of the wood in the digester, the partial re- 
placement of the lime or magnesia by soda in the cooking liquor, 
pretreatment of the wood with solvents to remove resins, are only 
a few of the ideas that have been advanced or patented to over- 
come pitch trouble in the finished pulp. Aside from proper ageing 
of the wood, none of the methods proposed are in use for over- 
coming pitch trouble in sulphite pulp. The best way from a prac- 
tical standpoint of overcoming pitch trouble after the pulp is pro- 
duced, and known from experience to one of the authors to be 
practical, is the addition to the beater of from 5-10 pounds of 
Bentonite or Wilkenite clay per 1000 pounds of stock. The clay, 
which is very colloidal in nature, must be thoroughly broken down 
in a smaller power driven kneader till entirely free from lumps. 
It will then largely reduce, but not entirely overcome trouble from 
pitchy stock. It is the author’s belief that the colloidal clay 
covers or coats the individual pitch particles, thus preventing their 
coalescing to form larger sized particles, which would offer 
trouble. 

Assuming that pitch trouble in sulphite pulp can best be mini- 
mized through ageing of the wood in the yard for a period of at 
least .six months and preferably eight to ten months, and using 
wood piles in proper rotation to avoid loss through rot or decay, 
three possibilities present themselves as to the actual changes 
which occur in the wood during such storage. 

1. The physical change in the pitch from a soft sticky material, 
such as will tend to collect into larger sized particles and cause 
trouble on the paper machine, might be accounted for by the loss 
through evaporation or volatilization of lower melting or boiling 
point compounds of the nature of turpentine, to the extent that the 
residue would be less tacky in nature with less tendency for the 
gathering into lumps of the pitch residue. Since no evidence that 
this occurs is available, this theory may be discarded. 

2. It is possible to conceive that during storage, polymerization of 
certain constituents in the pitch occurs, so that the final product is 
less tacky, thereby reducing the trouble in the finished sulphite 
pulp. Again no evidence is available to substantiate the theory 
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that the constituents of the resin, which produce the so called pitch 
trouble, polymerize. 

3. Pulp wood either rossed or in the rough, when stored in 
piles, slowly dried through loss of moisture, and we believe that as 
the moisture leaves the wood, air replaces the water, so that oxi- 
dation of the pitch occurs. As the penetration by cooking liquor 
or loss of water or moisture occurs mainly, as end grain loss, and 
as the cut end of the log or bolt becomes sealed through the exuda- 
tion of pitch, such seasoning is slow and requires at least six 
months for spruce wood. Furthermore, the wood is piled by the 
jammer, usually in closely adjacent piles to reduce piling space and 
trackage. Thus the free sweep of air to any part aside from the 
top of the pile is interfered with, and the seasoning and drying of 
the wood is retarded. It is well known that if chips which are in 
a more suitable physical condition for air-oxidation, are stored for 
a period of three weeks, such storage in so far as reduction of 
pitch trouble is concerned, is equivalent to a storage of about 
a year in log form. 

Assuming that reduction of pitch trouble is directly related 
to the oxidation of the tacky resins or pitch in the fresh wood, it 
is to be expected that if the wood in chip form, say of a shat- 
tered seven eights inch chip size, is exposed to a current of air, 
oxidation would be very rapid, a few hours at the outside being 
sufficient to accomplish what occurs in the gradual drying out of 
stored logs over a period of perhaps six months. In case this 
is correct, then there would be the added advantage, that such air- 
blown chips would be of low moisture content, which would be de- 
sirable from the standpoint of maintaining strength of the cook- 
ing acid, as dilution by the water in the chips is reduced and a 
steam saving is secured from not having to heat such a large vol- 
ume of water to digester pressure. Air in large volume at low 
pressure is not costly and a pretreating building or chamber might 
be installed, into which the screened chips be dropped at one 
end and moved gradually forward by a suitable conveyor, during 
which time air is blown through the chips, which would then be 
elevated to the chiploft with the pitch oxidized and the moisture 
content reduced. 

In the past, chips have been treated on a commercial scale prior 
by blowing air through the chips while the same were passing 
through the various types of dryers. These dryers have been 
built in various forms, some of the common types being rotating 
shells, shelf dryers similar to grain dryers and patented forms of 
vertical chip dryers. Fuel gases have been bi-passed from their 
normal passage to the stack, utilizing in this way the heat in the 
furnace gases, while other chip dryers have used pre-heated air as 
the drying medium. The object of such chip drying, however, 
has been to reduce the moisture content of the wood, thus insuring 
more uniform pulping and saving steam in the cooking operation. 
Such chippers have not been used for the express purpose of re- 
ducing pitch trouble through the oxidation of the resinous material 
present in the wood, but for the purpose of reducing the mois- 

ture content of the chips. 


Paper Machine Pitch Troubles 


The ether, alcohol, and alcohol-benzene extracts of wood con- 
sist, in varying amounts depending on the solvent used, of resins 
and fat. It is to these latter that pitch troubles on the paper ma- 
chine are generally attributed. 

Schwalbe has shown’ that the amount of resin and fat ex- 
tractable from wood decreased from one-half to two-thirds through 
aging for 4-18 months. Richter found‘ that as the wood sea- 
soned, the ether extract decreased and the alcohol extract in- 
creased, though the latter was insufficient to balance the loss of 
the former. He believed that oxidation promoted these changes. 


®Z. Angew. Chem. 31, I (1918) 125-127. 

*Wochbl. Papierfabr. 44 (1913) 2486. 

5 Das Harz der Nadelholzer und die Entharzung von Zellstoffen. 
26-27 (1925). 

* Betriebskoatrolle in der Zellstoff und Papier Industrie Z. Angew. Chem. 
29, 429 (1916). 

* Canadian Journal of Research, vol. 4, no. 1, Jan. (1931). 
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The work of Sieber alone’ and in conjunction with that oj 
Schwalbe* has thrown much light on the nature of the extra. 
tives obtained by the use of various solvents on woods. Alcohoj. 
benzene, while giving a greater extract than either alcohol or ether 
extracts from the wood substances other than resin and fat there. 
by making a separation of these materials more difficult. Ethe 
extracts largely fat with more or less resin depending on extrac. 
tion conditions. Alcohol extracts both fat and resin, and in addi. 
tion certain substances related to lignin and sugars. In general 
the other extract is more concentrated in fat content (50-70 per 
cent), and the use of ether is advantageous because of its low 
boiling point. 

Harold Hibbert and Bernhard Phillips have studied the nature 
of the resins in green and seasoned jack pine and the following 
is taken directly from their publication, “The nature of the resins 
in Jack Pine (pinus banksiana)” (7). 

“Green and seasoned jack pine were found to have an aver- 
age crude content of 4.58 per cent and an ether-soluble of 3.52 per- 
cent. The value of total acids present in the resin was the same 
in each case, but the proportion of fatty acids was greater in 
green wood, while the unsaponifiable matter was considerably 
less. The seasoned wood contained a lower percentage of fats 
than the green wood and a correspondingly higher percentage of 
resin acids. The amount of unsaponifiable, polymerized terpentic 
substances was also higher. There was a marked decrease in the 
amounts of phytosterol and “resene” in the seasoned wood.” 

“The isolated resin acids obtained by distillation, or esterfica- 
tion, contained a high percentage of abietic acid formed by trans- 
formation of the original acids. The percentage of natural (pimar- 
ic) acids was, however, quite high in the resin acids isolated 
by petroleum ether and recrystallized only twice.” 

“A higher percentage of crystalline acids was found in the 
resin acids from green wood than from seasoned, due presumably 
to change into amorphous products during storage.” 

“The fatty constituents were chiefly members of the unsaturated 
series, present both as free acids, glycerides, or other esters. The 
seasoned wood contains much less linolic acid in the glycerides 
than green wood. Oleic acid was present in about the same pro- 
portion in both cases; linolenic was present in only very small 
amount. The free fatty acids had practically the same percentage 
composition in both green and seasoned wood.” 

“The amount of the total unsaturated fatty acids was higher in 
the glycerides and free acids from green wood than from sea- 
soned wood. The latter was found to contain a high percentage 
(30.2 per cent) of oxidized acidic material in the fatty glycerides, 
indicating that extensive polymerization, or decomposition of 
some kind, had taken place in the fats present in the green wood 
during the time of seasoning.” 

“The quantities of essential oil obtained from the resins of each 
kind of wood were very small, amounting to 1.5 to 4.3 per cent 
of the total crude resins. The products showed no difference in 
properties, or variation in amount, with time of storage of the 
wood. Owing to the small amount available for investigation, only 
alpha-pinene could be identified, although other terpenes may pos- 
sibly be present.” 

“The percentages of phytosterol and resene were extremely 
small, and were appreciably less in the seasoned than in the green 
wood. The amount of polymerized terpentic material found in 
the unsaponifiable matter was much higher in the case of the sea- 
soned wood. This was probably due to extensive polymerization 


of the essential oil having taken place during the storage of the 
wood.” 


Outline of Method 
Working on the assumption that the changes in fat and resin 
content produced in the seasoning of wood were due primarily to 
oxidation, the following treatment was carried out with a view 
to effecting oxidation by a short vigorous air treatment and there- 
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by decreasing the seasoning time from one of several months to 
one of a few hours. 

A weighed sample of freshly cut jack pine in the form of small 
chips, cut % inch x ¥% inch, was inserted in the ventilating sys- 
tem of a building in such a manner that air was forced through the 
sample at a high velocity for periods of 6 and 26 hours. The 
loss in moisture content was noted; ethyl alcohol, ether, petroleum 
ether (BP’ 35-50 degrees) extractions were made, and unsatura- 
tion determined by the Hubel iodine method on the alcohol ex- 
tracts. These analyses were made on the original green wood and 
the two treated samples, 

Preparation of Sample 

A small jack pine (Pinus Banksiana) was cut at Niagara, Wis- 
consin, and three foot section of the log, which had a diameter of 
5 inches with 40 rings, was barked on a knife barker and sawed 
into % inch discs. Discs from each end and the center of the log 
were then combined and sawed into % x % inch blocks, which 
are more difficult to treat than a shattered % inch chip. The air 
treatment was carried out on such a sample, while for the extrac- 
tions, a sample was coarsely shredded in a hand flour mill taking 
care not to generate any more heat than possible in order to de- 
crease any chance for oxidation or change in resin and fat. All 
samples were kept in air tight containers and grinding done in 
such a manner as to avoid any unnecessary exposure to the air. 

The moisture content of the shredded samples was determined 
by standard methods, The extractions were carried out on the 
moist wood rather than that used in determining moisture con- 
tent for the obvious reason that changes in resin and fat are pro- 
duced by heat. The extraction apparatus used was the standard 
soxhlet and 10-15 grams of moist wood were extracted at a time. 
Extraction time for alcohol was 3 hours, for ether 4 hours, and for 
petroleum ether 24% hours. The evaporation of the solvent was 
carried out on a boiling water bath until only a few cc remained 
consisting of a little of the solvent and the water extracted. The 
remainder of the drying was done in an oven at 60 degrees so as 
to effect as little as possible the character of the extract and to 
prevent any volatilization, Unsaturation was determined by the 
standard Hubel method on the alcohol extract and is expressed as 
per cent of iodine, based on the bone dry sample wood, necessary 
to effect complete saturation, 


Data on Original and Air Blown Chips, Changes in Moisture 
and Weights of Chips 


Before treatment After treatment 


Hours cc —— NA YF Gain based on 
air blown moist % wt.gms. wt.gms. most % bone dry wood 
No treatment.... 50.3 “ne pac it - 0« i«s« HOARE CKaneees 
6 hOUrS..ccocces 50.3 562 330 10.74 14 gms. (2.5%) 
D6 BOUUB. co ccccce $0.3 gms, (2.2%) 


543 301 6.3 12 
DATA ON EXTRACTION ON ORIGINAL AND AIR BLOWN CHIPS 
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6 hours 2.06 24.8 2.70 27.3 9 43.7 2.64 20.0 
26 hours 1.81 33.9 2.80 32.0 7 56.2 1.23 62.8 


Discussion of Results 


One of the most startling of the results is the decrease of mois- 
ture content of the chips after air treatment, i.e—that by 6 and 
24 hours treatment it is possible to reduce the moisture content 
from 50 to 10 and 6 per cent respectively. This not only shows the 
vigorousness of the treatment but also indicates that if oxidation 
occurs there is ample chance for its effectiveness. That such is 
the case is clearly shown in the equally startling results in the 
column entitled ‘gain based on bone dry wood.’ This means that 
362 grams of wood containing 50.3 per cent moisture—that is 280 
grams of bone dry wood—was treated for 6 hours. At the end 
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of that time the moisture content of the chips was 10,74 per cent 
and the weight 330 grams. But 330 grams of wood containing 
10.74 per cent moisture represents 294 grams of bone dry wood 
while the original weight was 280 grams. The gain is accountable 
on the basis of oxidation—i.e—oxygen was taken on in chemical 
combination and caused an increase in weight. This indicates quite 
strongly that the change must be due to oxidation and tends to 
dispel any theory of volatilization or polymerization. These re- 
sults were carefully checked and show that 14 gms of oxygen or 
2.5 per cent entered into combination. As a matter of fact this 
addition was probably greater because it was impossible in the 
vigorous air treatment not to loose some wood in the form of saw- 
dust clinging originally to the wet chips. The fact that in the case 
of the 26 hours treatment there was not quite the same gain 
(only 2.2 per cent as against 2.5 per cent) is entirely within the 
limits of experimental error and may have been due to a greater 
loss of sawdust. This is entirely possible considering the much 
longer time of treatment. 

The values for ether and alcohol extracts are in accord with 
Richter’s results showing an increase in the alcohol and a de- 
crease in the ether extract on ageing. The per cent decrease in 
the latter of 25 per cent after 6 hours and 34 per cent after 26 
hours, and in the fat content of 44 per cent and 56 per cent re- 
spectively indicates that such a treatment is entirely feasible. 

The difference in unsaturation likewise indicates a considerable 
change has taken place and again points to oxidation. 

The results obtained indicate that it might be feasible to air 
treat chips by blowing low pressure air through the chips delivered 
to an intermediate building, to which the screened chips are de- 
livered, and in which the chips are slowly moved along by a suit- 
able conveyor. After the chips have been blown the requisite time 
they would then be conveyed to the digester loft in the usual man- 
ner by a sucker conveyor, 

The disadvantage of such a treatment would be the cost of the 
building and power required by the conveyors as well as for the 
actual blowing of the large volume of air necessary. Air at low 
pressure and in large volume is not expensive and the benefits to 
be secured might well be worth the effort and cost. No doubt 
through the additional handling there would be produced some 
fines through the breaking down of the shattered chips that would 
be a drawback. 

The advantages of such a treatment would be the reduction and 
possible entire elimination of the pitch trouble on the paper ma- 
chine, the use of freshly cut wood which overcomes the necessity 
of storage to reduce the moisture content of the wood as well as 
to overcome pitch trouble from the resulting pulp. The reduction 
of the moisture content below the present percentage that can be 
secured by storing wood for a period of from six months to a 
year would be of value, in that the dilution of the cooking liquor 
is avoided and a saving in steam is secured, as the volume of the 
total digester liquor charge is reduced and less water has to be 
raised to the final digester steam pressure. Green wood gives 
pulp of maximum strength and yield and also if the present prac- 
tice of wood storage could be overcome there would be a decided 
saving in yield and quality as the danger of wood decay and rot 
with its consequent high losses would be reduced. 


Crown-Willamette Gets Reparation 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasurncTon, D. C., August 17, 1931—L. J. P. Fichthorn, an 
Examiner of the Interstate Commerce Commission has prepared 
a proposed report in the case of Crown Willamette Paper Com- 
pany against the Arizona Southern Railroad Company in which 
he finds that ratings on paper merchandise bags, in carloads and 
less than carloads from Camas, Wash., West Linn, Ore., Lebanon, 
Ore.,and Floriston, Cal., to points in various states of the United 
States lying between the Pacific coast and the Mississippi river 
and class rates governed “thereby found inapplicable.” Reparation 
was awarded. 
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Burning Waste Wood in the Pulp and 
Paper Industry 


The scope of this paper preludes the citation of data applicable 
to any specfic case and can only touch on the essentials to good 
practice. 

Wood waste as burned in the pulp and paper industry can be 
divided into two classes; first, the waste products from the wood 
room or wood preparation plant; and second, wood purchased 
from other industries for fuel in the pulp and paper plant. In all 
mills the wood waste available from the wood room is insufficient 
to supply the requirements for the production of plant steam, and 
must be supplemented by purchased fuel. 

Because it is difficult, if not impossible, to construct furnaces 
to simultaneously burn wood refuse and supplemental fuels (oil - 
coal, or gas) under the same boiler with efficiency equal to that 
obtainable when the wood and supplemental fuel is independently 
burned under separate units, the problem in the small plant is 
lessened if it can economically purchase wood refuse as its supple- 
mental fuel. 


Availability of Waste Wood 


In the large plant where there are a sufficient number of 
boiler units so that proper spares can be provided to independ- 
ently burn the mill refuse, each unit can +e designed and con- 
structed for economical use of its particular fuel. 

Wood refuse from sawmills in many heavily timbered com- 
munities has been over abundant .and in certain communities it 
has been destroyed in refuse burners. The sawmill operator now 
realizes that in this waste he has an additional source of revenue of 
no small proportion and has given serious thought to plant 
changes reducing his own requirement to make available additional 
fuel for sale. 

Because of the additional costs incidental to its handling and 
combustion, the price charged by the sawmill to their customers 
must be such as to permit their customer to make substantial sav- 
ings by the use of this refuse. 

Most of the materials so burned are prepared, transported and 
sold in the form of hog fuel, a mixture of sawdust, chips, shav- 
ings and the produce formed by passing larger millends, slabs and 
edgings through a masticator known as a “Hog”. 


Thermal Values of Wood Refuse 


Many analyses have been made on the various wood species 
and these indicate there is little difference in B. t. u. content on a 
dry basis. The moisture content varies considerably, dependent 
on the season in which the log is cut, the part of the log from 
which the fuel is obtained, whether circular or band saws are 
used (Water is frequentely run on band saws for lubrication 
and increases the moisture content of the sawdust,) the percen- 
tage of sawdust and in the case of pulp plant woodroom refuse 
whether the blocks are sawn or split and whether hand or drum 
barkers are used in barking the wood. Some species run wetter 
than others. 

In checking up the units in hog fuel, we can not use Dulong’s 
formular, as apparently much of the oxygen in the wood is not 
combined with the hydrogen. Probably a part is in combination 


with hydrogen and carbon in some form of the starch or sugar 


* Presented at the annual meeting ¥ the xy pepetedion of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry, New York, N. Y., Feb. 
Contribution of the Heat and’ Power. ‘ieee 
1 Engineer, C. C. Moore Company, Seattle, Wash. 
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group. To show the difficulties in the use of the Dulong’s for. 
mula, let us take an analysis of a given wood as follows: C~ 


50.3%, H:—6.2%, Ox—43.1%, Ni—.1%, Ash—.3%. This sample 
has a heat content as determined by the bomb calorimeter of 
9153 B.t.u. per pound, yet Dulong’s formula B.t.u. = 14000C plus 


If we release 


0 
[62,000 (H — —) ] will only account for 7846 B.t.u. 
8 


16.8 percent of the oxygen (equal to 38 percent of the total oxy- 
gen present) from combination with the hydrogen and consider 
it as free, then the remainder of the hydrogen present must be 
in combination with carbon in the form of hydrocarbons. If the 
hydrogens were all combined as Methane CHs we would expect 
8870 B.t.u. from our wood, if as acetylene C:H: 10,370 B.t.u,, if 
as ethylene C.H, 9,160 B.t.u. and if as ethane C:He 8,850 B.tu. 
Undoubtedly we could effect a balance between various hydrocar- 
bon combinations that would check with the calorimeter de- 
terminations, but little purpose would be served thereby. 

Except for a heat balance little can be gained by periodic samp- 
ling of refuse for B. t. u. as it is sufficiently within the limits 
of error in the other participating factors to assume a value of 
8800 B. t. u. per pound of dry wood regardless of specie. 

Comparatively little has been done on standardizing a method 
for sampling moisture determination, analysis, and B. t. u. deter- 
mination for wood refuse. Through the courtesy of the Babcock 
& Wilcox Company samples of the woods commonly used in the 
Pacific Northwest were analyzed using an approved method and 
under like conditions, and the following table contains the results 
of their determinations :— 


Moisture Ash Sulphur B.t.u. per Ib. 


per cent percent percent dry wood 
1. Kiln dried white pint shavings.. 10.68 .20 .05 8,951 
DE ND acne es06sss0nenns 57.35 1.24 trace 8,951 
3. Red fir and larch ............ 52.21 1.94 .02 8,848 
eee 53.27 1.14 trace 9,058 
[, MD TEE sscncosnancesdsesense 42.12 2.40 trace 9,051 
6. + gee logged hemlock ........ 60.25 2.01 .02 8,653 
Me i6004456 9208009000 deSe4an8 50 1.68 trace 8,980 
8. Fir EE Ce re 33.00 79 trace 9,734 
DL Cicccéb ak echeeuenawivaees 42.16 69 trace 9,113 


A comparison of the results obtained with other determinations 
leads us to believe, as above stated, that prophesies of expected 
performances can be safely made on a basis of 8800 B. t. u. per 
pound of dry wood for fir, cedar, hemlock, spruce or any of the 
varieties of pine. 

It is interesting to note that there are more heat units per pound 
of dry fuel in the bark than in the wood and bark mixed as 
indicated by comparison of samples 8 and 9. The two samples 
were taken from the same conveyor. : 

It is also interesting to note that although hemlock has the uni- 
versal reputation of being a poor fuel, the water logged sample 
on a dry basis shows within about 5 per cent of the B. t. u 
content of fir. 

While hemlock may on an average run slightly higher in mois- 


ture content than fir, the main reason it is considered a poorer 
fuel is that on a dry basis its specific gravity is less than the 


‘other woods and when it is passed through a hog its chips differ 


from fir in that they pack looser in the container. 

Because of the low cost per 1000 B. t. u. and the bulky char- 
acter of this fuel, no attempt ahs been made to buy the fuel on 
a weight basis. It has become the practice to buy on measurement. 


As the original hog fuel was produced by hogging slabs that 
had formerly been sold by the cord, tests were made to determine 
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the volume produced by hogging a cord of slabs. Many tests 
showed an average of 178 cubic feet of hog produced from a cord, 
or 128 cubic feet of piled up slabs, This figure was rounded out 
for convenience and 200 cubic feet of hog fuel is called a unit. 


Measurement of Fuel 


This is not a satisfactory way of buying fuel. The fuel con- 
sumer is interested in getting a definite number of available B. t. u. 
per dollar and this is not accomplished when buying on a measure- 
ment basis. 

Units of hog fuel with the same moisture content can vary more 
than 20 per cent in weight, depending on the size and shape of 
shipping or measuring container—the amount of vibration to which 
it is subjected in the container prior to measurement—the time 
it has been in the container, and whether it is entirely sawdust, 
entirely hog fuel, shavings, or a mixture of any of these. In other 
words, the chief variable affecting the weight of dry wood in a 
unit of a given moisture content is the percentage of voids in 
the container. 

The statement has just been made that the variation in weight 
per unit can be more than 20 per cent. The author has found 
45 per cent moisture hog fuel weighing 3900 pounds per unit of 
200 cubic fect as measured, as purchased by a consumer. In 
another plant the unit of 45 per cent moisture fuel weighed 4800 
pounds. 

Such a range of dry weights per unit when further modified by 
variable moisture percentages is responsible for the wide range 
of reported performances. When burned in the same furnaces 
it is possible that hog fuel costing $1.25 per unit delivered may 
produce more steam per dollar than hog fuel costing $.90 per 
unit delivered, 

The high moisture content of hog fuel (a 50 per cent moisture 
hog fuel has as much weight of water to evaporate in the fur- 
nace as the weight of the dry fuel) causes low thermal efficiencies 
of boiler plants on a dry fuel basis. Where we can now expect 
operating efficiencies of from 78 to 84 with properly designed 
installations of boilers and air heaters with powdered cval-stokers 
or oil, the better hogged fuel installations will range between 
60 and 70 per cent, 

Preheated Air 


Air preheaters recover some of the sensible heat from the high 
moisture content of the flue gases, but can not recover the major 
loss, the heat of vaporization. 

In coal or oil burning plants from 90 to 95 per cent of the 
air can be preheated, while in burning hog fuel it is difficult to 
preheat over 80 per cent and the percentage spreheated ranges 
from 70 to 80. This is partly due to infiltration, but largely 
due to the amount of cold air carried into the furnace with the 
fuel. 

Reported Efficiencies 


The equivalent coal and the boiler plant efficiencies as reported 
to the News Print Service Bureau by the news mills does not 
afford a true comparison between the different mills. The reports 
of some of the mills of efficiencies of over 70 per cent when 
burning hog fuel are misleading. Apparently such efficiencies are 
computed without charging boiler plants with the loss due to 
moisture in the fuel. 

Manifestly, there should be developed a method of computation 
that can be used to compare the costs in each individual mill of 
generating steam with any of the alternate available competitive 
fuels. 

It is often a question whether it pays to burn in the furnaces 
the refuse from drum barkers with high moisture content and the 
dirt contained with the bark. The extra maintenance costs often 
more than offset the recoverable fuel values. 


Storage and Handling 


Hog fuel, because of its bulk per available B. t. u., is ex- 
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pensive to handle and when once in motion should be kept so 
until it lands in the furnace. Because it mats and packs in bins, 
it should preferably be stored in the open where it can be raked 
onto conveyors. Many attempts have been made to recover and 
move hog fuel by blower systems. Most of these have now been 
abandoned due to excessive power and maintenance costs. 

When stored, either in the open or in bins hog fuel loses in heat 
value. This loss is progressive for from three to four months, 
after which its value remains fairly constant. It is possible for 
hog fuel to lose from 25 to 30 per cent of its fuel value. 


Combustion 


The high oxygen content of wood refuse results in higher CO, 
than with other fuels. Theoretically over 20 per cent COs is re- 
quired for perfect combustion. The better installations maintain 
over 17 per cent COs corresponding to from 18 to 20 per cent 
excess air. 

To obtain the best results provision must be made to give the 
long flame, slow burning gases time in which to complete com- 
bustion. This can be accomplished by increasing the length of 
gas travel, by slowing down the gases through the combustion 
chamber or by combination of the two. 

When hog fuel is produced from logs that have been floated 
to the mill in salt water, the bark and sap wood absorbs consid- 
erable salt. This salt fuses at low temperatures. The salt in the 
combustion gases presents an operating problem when high ratings 
are attempted. On entering the boiler, the molten salt lodges in 
the tube bank, on the baffles and about the superheater solidifies 
and affords difficulties similar to the “bird nesting” of fly ash. 
Definite limitations to sustained high ratings have been in several 
cases due to the building up of these salt deposits. It is the author’s 
belief that this difficulty is aggravated by the presence of com- 
pound sulphur salts from the fumes and waste liquors from a 
sulphite mill. 

Furnaces 


While probably 95 per cent of all the hog fuel consumed has 
been burned in dutch oven furnaces fitted with flat grates and with 
the fuel dropped through openings in the roofs of furnaces onto 
conical piles, it has long been realized that this arrangement is sub- 
ject to many criticisms. 

Many alternative designs have been tried. In the Pacific North- 
west a sloping grate was tried by the author about seven years ago 
and has attained considerable popularity in the district, especially 
in the pulp and paper inaustry. About 35,000 horse power of 
boilers have been fitted with sloping grate furnaces burning hog 
fuel in the Pacific Northwest. With these furnaces the grates are 
placed at such an inclination as to maintain a uniform fuel bed 
and the fuel enters through a slot running the width of the 
furnace. Frequently step grates are used to facilitate cleaning 
and provide greater percentage of air space without excessive rid- 
dling. With sloping grates the percentage of cold air entrapped 
with the entering fuel is materially reduced. 

There are capacity limitations to the use of sloping grates. Most 
of the combustion in the flat grate furnaces can be classified as 
surface burning. In the inclined grate furnace most of the air is 
passed through the fuel bed and it does not take much draft to 
lift the light particles of incandescent carbon and blow holes 
through the fire. When hand barker shavings are burned, they 
must be rehogged for sloping grate furnaces or they will pro- 
vide a loose structure of fuel bed through which blow holes oc- 
cur. This results in the necessity of excessive labor for tending 

the fires. 

Sloping grate furnaces do not work so well with a high per- 
centage of sawdust as the tendency to mat does not permit suffi- 
cient air to pass through the cooler end of the furnace. 


The hearth type of furnace, as developed by the Babcock & 
Wilcox Company for the Cuban sugar cane industry should work 
well with hog fuel or wood room refuse. Although several propo- 
sitions to install such furnaces have been considered, there have 
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been no actual installations made in the pulp and paper industry. 
Furnace designs have not been standardized and there is room 
tor much investigation and research in the burning of wood waste. 
With increase in value of this fuel, this study will naturally follow. 
To give an idea of the variation in design and at the same time 
set forth some of the fundamentals to the securing of satisfactory 
results, the following statements are made. 


Grates 


It has been customary to lay out furnaces with from three to 
four rated horse power per square foot of grate surface, which 
gives from seven to eight developed horse power per square foot. 
This is too indefinite. Consideration should be given to the shape 
of the furnace, the temperature of the air (with preheat less grate 
surface is required) the available draft in furnace at maximum 
expected in determination of required grate surface. 

There are a few installations in which as high as from 15 to 18 
horse power has been developed per square foot of grate. With 
wood refuse running from 45 to 50 per cent moisture, one should 
not figure over 5 to 6 horse power per square foot of grate, 
while with the wet fuel from drum barkers, it is advisable to fig- 
ure from 3 to 4 as a maximum without preheat. 


As grates are expensive to maintain, it is desirable to eliminate 
unnecessary grate surface and furnaces are being used in which 
the non-effective portion has been installed as a fire brick floor. 
This is done with the economy grate, to which later reference 
will be made. It has been found that water cooled grate bars 
can be kept clean with less effort than air cooled bars. As the 
life of air cooled bars with preheated air is limited, water cooled 
bars are used with preheated air. This makes possible preheating 
the 70 or 80 per cent of air to higher temperatures. Water cooled 
grates have been made of cast iron with imbedded water cooling 
pipes. These are not as effective in preventing slag accumula- 
tion as the steel grates made of tubing. It is also impossible to 
secure the desirable percentage of air space. 


The Economy grate develped by Simeral and Drill is construct- 
ed of steel tubing deformed into oval sections and welded into 
headers. By the use of this section high percentage of air space 
is obtained with small percentage of riddlings, and the slotted 
nozzle shape of the opening between tubes affords minimum resis- 
tance to air flow. By suitable arrangement of headers, grate sec- 
tions are arranged for series or parallel water flow. In all 
water cooled grates, ample water flow must be maintained to pre- 
vent steaming. The water heated within the grate can be used 
as make-up or, if the water is of a character that would scale 
cr plug up the grates, it is desirable to provide a heat ex- 
changer by means of which distilled water can be recirculated 
through the water cooled grates. 


Setting Heights 


In as much as it is important to secure time in which to com- 
plete combustion before the gases enter the tubes, the setting height 
of boilers has been progressively increased. On the Stirling boiler 
the modern settings range from 9 to 25 feet from floor line to 
center line of mud drum. It is sometimes possible and econom- 
ically desirable to secure the desired time element by slowing down 
the gas travel rather than making further increase in length of 
gas travel. The proper design of furnace for a given set of 
conditions embodies the study of the best combination of setting 
height with gas weight per square foot of horizontal section 
through the furnace. 

Furnaces are frequently constructed with the flat arch horizontal 
over the front portion and the rear inclined downward at angles 
of 30 to 45 degrees forming what is termed a “drop nose,” extend- 
ing beyond the stub bridge wall to force the gases downward after 
passing over stub bridge wall. This is done to better utilize the 
combustion space below the level of the throat between stub 
bridge wall and furnace roof, and thus increase the length of gas 
travel. This construction also tends to throw down the particles 
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of unburned cinder to the bottom of combustion chamber, making 
necessary the periodic introduction of secondary air to consume thy 
cinder, 

Throat Area 


Any bottling up of the gases in the furnace before they ente 
combustion chamber tends to increase the temperature in the fy 
nace and, in case of high moisture fuels, is desirable. This, in 
combination with the drop nose construction of furnace roof 
shields the furnace from radiant heat absorption by the first bank 
of tubes, further inducing high furnace temperatures. It is desir. 
able to maintain less than one-tenth of a square foot of throat 
area per rated boiler horse power, to produce sufficient velocity 
of gases to secure turbulence and make effective the bottom por- 
tion of combustion chamber. However, if this is cut too fine, there 
will be increased erosion of the drop nose at points of impinge- 
ment of the gases. 


Furnace and Combustion Chamber Volume 


In computing furnace volume, due consideration should be 
given to the volume occupied by the conical piles of fuel, and 
comparison should be made on the basis of the net or remaining 
furnace volume. In various installations the net furnace volume 
ranges from one-half cubic foot to two cubic feet per rated boiler 
horsepower. 

The volume of combustion chamber in various installations 
ranges from one to three cubic feet per rated horsepower. 


Heat Release 


In designing furnaces the heat release should be determined for 
maximum rating. Because of the comparatively low temperatures 
in combustion space, higher heat releases can be used without un- 
due punishment to brick work than with powdered coal or oil. 
There are a number of installations in operation with heat re- 
leases ranging from 25,000 to 50,000 B. t. u. per cubic foot of net 
furnace volume plus combustion chamber volume. 


Water Cooling of Combustion Chamber 


With high setting so that the fraction cold surface represented 
by the boiler tubes is low, it is desirable to supplement the cooling 
of gases within the furnace by the introduction of water cooled 
walls in order to reduce maintenance on brick work, 


Refractories 


Special attention should be given to the selection of refractories 
in burning of wood waste. Brick high in alumina, that will be 
particularly desirable for use with coal or oil, are not necessarily 
the best to use with wood refuse. The salt contained in the refuse 
from wood that has been in salt water serves to flux the brick 
surface. This action is further augmented by the presence of cal- 


_cium. The shells and the linings of toredo bores are calcined 


within the furnace forming calcium oxide, and analysis of wood 
ash from wood refuse from salt water borne logs is high in 
calcium. 

As expressed earlier in this paper, the writer feels that there is 
a great deal of room for further intensive study of the prob- 
lems attached to efficient combustion of wood refuse and that those 
who have been fortunate in having extensive experience with this 
fuel, can be of ms:terial aid to those whose experience has been 
limited to individual plants. 


Laboratory Wet Machine 


The Downingtown Manufacturing Company of Downingtown, 
Pa., a company member of the Technical Association, has recently 
built a laboratory size wet machine for making sample pulp laps. 
There has been an evident need by TAPPI members for a ma- 
chine such as this and the Downingtown Manufacturing Company 
and Jacob Edge in particular, are to be commended for interest 
in being of special service to the paper mill engineers. 
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For photostatic copies of articles appearing in the Abstract 
Section, address the chairman of the Abstracts Committee, Dr. 


Clarence J. West, Chairman 


this pump can handle 15 per cent stock and with less power. 
The pump is suitable for circulation purposes as well as for 


dre = Clarence J. West, National Research Council, 2ist and B transportation and over a hundred pumps are now in operation 

t “ia Streets, Washington, D. C. The charge for this service is: and giving satisfactory results—J.F.O. 

ttom = Photostats 9 x 11 inches, 18 cents each; 18 x 11 inches, 35 cents Self Acting Arrangement for Regulating the Overflow of a 

fine, there each; 22 x 18 inches, 70 cents each; minimum charge, 50 cents. Revolving Screen, Especially for Ground Wood, Chemical Pulp, 

impinge. Payment should be made upon receipt of invoice. Copies of etc. Jens Larsen. Ged. pat. 496,865 (Dec. 7, 1927).—J.F.O. 
United States patents may be obtained from the U. S. Patent Process for the Heating of Evaporators by Means of Heat 


10uld be 
‘uel, and 


Office, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents each. Send currency 
not stamps. 


Machinery 
Machine for Making Prepared Roofing. Robert Maclean, as- 


Pumps. Aktiengesellschaft Brown Boveri & Cie. Ger. pat. 
498,746 (July 17, 1928). By means of the air compressors on 
hand, air is introduced through the heating system to enrich 
the process temperature.—J.F.O. 

Evaporator. Societe des Condenseurs Delas. Ger. pat. 499,315. 


emaini 
vias signor to Amalgamated Roofing Co. U. S. pat. 1,774,988, Sept. (March 16, 1924). An automatic liquid regulator, acting by ex- 
ed boiler 2, 1930.—The invention provides for the construction of bins pansion, is influenced by the top cascade stage and holds the 

for holding different materials for surfacing roofing. They are volume of liquor in the evaporator at its economic capacity, as 
allations arranged to permit of quickly and easily changing from one well as maintaining the level of liquid in the various stages at 
T, material to another, and also of using accurately proportioned their required level—J.F.O. 

and thoroughly mixed combinations of different materials.— Evaporator. Paul H. Muller. Ger. pat. 494,105 (March 14, 

AP.-C. 1926). The process consists in an evaporator, especially for 
ned for Arrangement for the Piling of Pulp Wood. Otto Thurs- liquids in which steam from the heated liquor forms a lower 
Pratures wieser. Aust. pat. 118,328 (Feb. 15, 1930).—The device is espe- tension in a high space and in which the inlet line for the 
out un- cially recommended for small wood yards which are constantly liquid to be evaporated appears so far under the surface of the 
or oil. changing position.—J. F. O. liquid that the tension at the entrance of the pipe is equal or 
eat re- Arrangement for screw and Spiral Presses and Similar Ap- larger than the tension of the steam of the liquid. The inven- 
of net paratus. John Strindlund. Nor. pat. 48,135 (Jan. 14, 1929). tion is characterized in that the liquid being evaporated is led 


The screw is so arranged and its drive device so connected that 
during a part or all of its rotation it receives a .shaking or 
vibrating motion in the axial direction, or a rotatory motion or 


into a steam air mixture—J.F.O. 

Process for the Utilization of the Steam from the Continuous 
Operating Evaporators in a Pulp Mill. E. Morterud. Swed. 
pat. 69,968 (July 13, 1928). The heat of condensation contained 


sented both at the same time.—J.F.O. 
ooling Feed Arrangement for a Rotating Screw Press, Nils J. in the steam evaporater is fed into a quantity of liquid which is 
cooled Liaaen. Nor. pat. 48,193 (Nov. 4, 1929). The position for feed- used in the usual manner for the preheating of the wood in the 
ing the material being treated is fixed so that it can be changed digester.—J.F.O. 
to any desired position in relation to the longitudinal direction Process for the Evaporation of Liquids, Especially Salt Solu- 
of the press housing.—J.F.O. tions. Metallgesellschaft A. G. Ger. pat. 507,065 (March 24, 
tories Process and Device for the Manufacture of Objects of fiber 1926).—The invention concerns a process for the evaporation of 
ill: be with Permeable Walls, and Under the Aid of a Heated Gas _ liquids, especially salt solutions, with the separation of solids, 
sarily which Forms the Required Pressure. Baumgartner Dr. Katz such as gypsum, in a heated container in which a higher tem- 
efuse & Co. G.m.b.H. Ger. pat. 496,008 (July 7, 1929). A part of the perature is maintained than in the evaporators, the liquid being 
brick gas, used as the pressure means, permeates through the walls led from the evaporators into the separation container.—J.F.O. 
E cal- of the object being formed, while the other part leaves the in- Process for the Heating of Liquids, Willi Schwarzenauer. 
cined terior of the object by means of a valve. The fiber and the Ger. pat. 507,066, (June 30, 1922). The purpose of the inven- 
wood heated gas used as the pressure means are introduced through tion is for a good heat transfer of the steam or gas to the 
h in a pipe. By the use of steam as the means of pressure, a part liquid itself by small temperature drops. The liquid being heated 
of this is removed from the object through the valve as con- and the heating medium is brought into immediate contact with 
re is densate. The heat derived from the pressure means or its con- a hydraulic compressor or pump.—J.F.O. 
rob- densate is used to heat the mixture of fiber. A mixture of fiber Multiple Evaporator with an Intermediate Heating of the 
hose with a Schopper-Riegler beating degree of at least 45 is used— Vapors. Albert Winands. Ger. pat. 507,067 (July 24, 1928). 
this |.F.O. The vapors as well as the substance going to the evaporators is 
— A New Stock Pump, Designed by Morck and Froisland. put into a pre-heater—J.F.O. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, No. 45; 1434 (Nov. 8, 1930). Since the Cutter for Paper, Board and Similar Substances. Johne- 
ordinary centrifugal pump is unsuited for pumping heavy stock, Werk Graphische Maschinen A. G. Aust. pat. 117,308 (Dec. 15, 
because of the adherent properties of the stock, (the water sep- 1929). The waste from the cutter, in order to guide same 
arating from the stock as soon as the stock is subjected to un- through a displacable saddle, is led forward and backward over 
=e even pressure,) a new pump has been designed. Another dif- the table where it is united with other material of less strength. 
tly ficulty with the ordinary pumps is that the speed of rotation —J.F.O. ; 
” must be low for the stock which means a large pump. The new Arrangement for Slitters and Cutters of a Paper Machine, for 
we pump is chiefly a centrifugal pump placed in a horizontal po- Lay Boys and Similar Apparatus, for Conveying Compressed 


ny 


est 


sition with the drive motor above the pump. It is claimed that 


Air Against Both Sides of the Sheet. Gerald Strecker and 
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Theodor Gockel. Aust. pat. 118,089 (Feb. 15, 1930). The com- 
pressed air outlet nozzles or slits in both pipes conveying the 
compressed air, are placed crossways to the direction of motion 
of the paper, and so that one pipe is directed against the other. 
In this manner a certain stiffness is given to the sheet of paper 
and it is thus blown through the compressed air stream in the 
direction of travel.—J.F.O. 

A Cutter equipped with a Lay Boy for Paper or Other Fiber- 
ous Materials, Pulp for artificial Silk, etc. G. Strecker and 
Theodor Gockel. Aust. pat. 119,319 (Nov. 15, 1928). The sheet 
is led through a feed press to the cutter and the sheets from 
this are carried on an endless belt to the lay boy. The speed 
of the felt is slightly less than the speed of the feed press and 
the lay boy.—J.F.O. 

Paper Slitter. G. C. Marks from Cameron Machine Co., Brit. 
334,905, March 11, 1929.—In a score-cut slitter, a backing roll 
carries narrow adjustable glass-hard liners which co-operate 
with the slitting knives. The liners are adjustable axially and 
are secured in position by forks which straddle the liners and 
are secured on a rod. In a modification the backing roll carries 
slitters which are adjustable by forks and which co-operate with 
backing elements. In a further modification the liners are se- 
cured to rotate with the backing roll by spring pins.—A.P.-C. 

Cutter with a Slitter Shaft, Moving Intermittently, for Mov- 
ing Webs of Corrugated Board, Carton, etc. Gunther Clemens. 
Ger. pat. 505,840 (Aug. 2, 1928).—The cutter is characterized by 
a slitter arrangement which is controlled by an electro magnetic 
coupling and brake device. There are ten other claims given 
for the special carrying out of the arrangement.—J.F.O. 

Device for a Cutter for the Placing of Marking Bands. Gerald 
Strecker and Theodor Gochel. Ger. pat. 497,533 (Jan. 1, 1929).— 
The marking bands are led over the paper between the. feed 
roll and the cutter—J.F.O. 

Cutter with Lay Boy for Paper or other Fiberous Materials, 
Pulp for Artificial Silk, etc. Gerald Strecker and Theodor 
Gockel. Ger. pat. 503,711 (March 4, 1926).—The invention con- 
cerns itself with a cutter provided with a lay boy, for paper or 
other fiberous materials, pulp for artificial silk and similar sub- 
stances, by which the sheet is led to the cutter through a feed 
press and the sheets resulting are carried away by means of a 
felt or belt. The speed of the feed presses, belt, etc. can be 
regulated separately, although it is desired that the speed of the 
belt should be less than the feed press.—J.F.O. 

Lay Boy for Cutters. Maschinenfabrik zum Bruderhaus, Reut- 
lingen, Germany. Ger. pat. 503,901. (Dec. 28, 1924)—The inven- 
tion concerns a lay boy for a cutter, by which two sheets of 
different length and width can be cut and placed in piles hav- 
ing the same height. The tables for the sheets cut is fixed so 
that it can be raised and lowered.—J.F.O. 

Winder Device for Paper Rolls for a Corrugated Paper Ma- 
chine, with Movable Winder Shafts. Gunther Clemens. Ger. 
pat. 500,264 (Aug. 2, 1928).—The two rolls are arranged so that 
they can be revolved around a mean perpendicular axis and also 
fixed so that a brake can function. The claim of the invention 
is that the paper can be rolled with a uniform tension across its 
entire width.—J.F.O. 

Device for Winding Paper, Ground Wood or Similar Fiberous 
Sheets without Cores. Carl Nebrick. Ger. pat. 495,917 (Sept. 
13, 1929. Addition to pat. 469,675.—In improving further the 
process according to Ger. pat. 469,675, the pressure roll for 
throwing off the finished roll is formed like a cam. A roller 
acts upon this cam when the desired diameter is reached.—J.F.O. 

Unwinding Device for Rolls of Paper used for the Manufac- 
’ ture of Corrugated Board, on a Machine with a Winder Shaft 
which can be Regulated. Gunther Clemens. Ger. pat. 500,264 
(Aug. 2, 1928.—The rolls are arranged so that they can swing 
and in such a position that their axis is perpendicular. The 
bearings of the unwinding roll are fastened to a frame capable 
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of being rotated around two axis, which is again arrang d on, 
mutual revolving frame. The frame is guarded against urning 
during the unwinding of the front roll of paper.—J.F.O. 


The New Goebel High Speed Winder. Wochbl Pap erfah; 
61, No. 46; 1469, (Nov. 23, 1931).—A description of the cop. 
struction and operation together with its excellent resuits ang 
capacity is given.—J.F.O. 

Automatic Arrangement for Winders of Corrugated Paper, 
Gunter Clemens, German pat. 493,430 (Aug. 2, 1928).—The de. 
vice possesses two winder reels and operates by alternately feed. 
ing the corrugated board to the winders. The invention js 
characterized in that the corrugated board is alternately leq 
through a feeding device, from one guide to the other, which 
leads the corrugated board to the winder.—J.F.O. 


, Raw Materials 


A contribution to the subject of the utilization of the waste 
wood. W. Schmid. Papier4Fabr. 29, No. 6: 84-86 (Feb. 8, 1931), 
The author describes a new method for the utilization of the waste 
wood, especially for insulating and building boards. It consists 
mainly of grinding the wood chips and other waste between 
horizontal stones or raffineures in succéssive stages. The wood js 
stored in bins above the raffineures and by means of mechanical 
contrivances it is gradually fed to the stones in a wet condition— 


J.F.0. 


Costs of the various fiberous raw materials for the manufac. 
ture of paper in Brazil. Fred W. Freise, Wochbl. Papierfabr, 
62, No. 8:176 (Feb.. 21, 1931). The author discusses the various 
difficulties in cutting and gathering the raw materials for the 
manufacturers of paper; for example there are over fifty different 
kinds of trees growing together mixed with numerous plants all 
which makes the transportation and cutting an expensive opera- 
tion. Several facts and figures are given concerning the cost and 
yield of the various suitable woods.—J.F.O. 


Utilization of Hardwoods for Mechanical and Chemical Pulp. 
H. S. Hill. J. Forestry 28: 1146-1152 (1930).—As spruce becomes 
more expensive, hardwoods become more important as pulp raw 
material. That the pulping qualities of hardwoods have already 
been investigated and found to be satisfactory for a variety of 
pulp products is evident from the literature reviewed in the article. 
The future use of hardwoods for pulp is essentially a matter of 
economics.—A.P.-C, 


Use of Micro-Organisms in Certain Commercial Processes. 
E. E. Hubert. J. Forestry 28: 542-545 (1930).—A resumé is given 
of making commercial products with the aid of molds, bacteria, 
yeasts, etc., with bibliography. Experiments have shown that spruce 
and balsam fir attacked by the group of fungi causing white rot 
may produce relatively large yields of pulp by the sulphite process. 
This finding has possibilities in the future development of pulp 
manufacture. The author is carrying our experiments on the action 
of a blue stain fungus on western yellow pine, the resulting by- 
product of which has commercial possibilities—A.P.-C. 

The Penetration of Water Vapor Into Wood. L. M. Pidgeon 
and O. Maass. McGill University, Montreal. Research Notes 3: 
47-50 (1930) ; Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 31: 530-533 (April 23, 1931.— 
The rate of diffusion of water vapor through wood was studied 
through a comparison of the time taken for samples of various 
thicknesses to become saturated. This process is in a sense the 
converse of natural drying, and for comparative purposes is more 
amenable to careful control of pressure and temperature. Con- 
tinuous measurements of the amount of adsorption were carried 
out by the use of a quartz spring balance completely enclosed in 
the apparatus at a constant vapor pressure. Comparative numerical 
values were obtained of the rate of diffusion of water vapor 
through spruce (Picea canadensis) and pine (Pinus banxiana) in 
various directions, through heartwood and sapwood, and through 
samples of different lengths. The results are considered as evidence 
that the movement of water through wood at concentrations below 
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the saturation point takes place as vapor diffusion through the 
gaces of the wood structure due to the pressure gradient conse- 
quent on the difference of moisture content—A.P.-C. 

Wood Evaluation for Soda Pulp Manufacture. H. W. Mor- 
gan. Paper Trade J. 92, No. 15: 51-52 (April 9, 1931).—The im- 
portance of careful control of the quality of soda pulpwood and the 
present methods of grading are briefly discussed. The technic 
of the 1% alkali solubility test has been modified to give more 
uniform heating (resulting in slightly higher temperature), which 
gives more reproducible though somewhat higher results. From 
the results of evaluation of aspen wood by physical and chemical 
methods, the relation of the yield to the 1% alkali solubility was 
expressed graphically; it is estimated that an increase of 1% in 
alkali soluble materials is accompanied by a decrease of 3% by 
weight in the pulp yield. The effects of decay on the composition 
of wood are discussed and the relation of these effects to the pulp 
yield are pointed out—A.P.-C, 

Wood Fibers. G. J. Ritter. J. Forestry 28: 533-541 (1930).— 
The results of an investigation of the microstructure of the fibers 
of 16 species of wood are presented. Two types of lignin are dis- 
tinguished. Fiber cell walls are made up of layers, capable of 
being separated into fibrils by chemical and mechanical means. 
Fibrils in turn can be chemically separated into fusiform bodies. 
Cellulose and lignin. from wood can be distinguished by their 
optical properties in polarized light—A.P.-C. 

Utilization of Kaoliang Stalk. III. Industrial Experiments 
on the Manufacture of Soda Pulp and Paper. Ryuji Yamomoto. 
Abstracts from Report Central Lab. S. Manchuria Railway Co. 
1929: 26-27.—70% kaoliang pulp is used to make white or mani!la 
paper.—A.P.-C. 

Bamboo. I. Fine Structure of the Bamboo Fiber. K. Sisido. 
Cellulose Ind. (Tokyo) 6: 148-150 (1930).—A theoretical discus- 
sion of the results of previous workers.—A.P.-C. 

Method of Separating the Pith and Fiber of Cornstalks. Elton 
R. Darling assignor to Cornstalk Products Co., Inc. U. S. pat. 
1,790,001 (Jan. 27, 1931).—The fiber of mature cornstalks is 
separated from the pith by a process comprising the following 
steps: beating and cleansing the cornstalks; dividing the corn- 
stalks into predetermined lengths; conveying the cut cornstalks 
under sprays of water to a container; separating the pith in the 
stock from the fiber; and conveying the fiber to a separate con- 
tainer.—A.P.-C, 

Cellulose from Cottonseed Hulls. Bela Dorner. U. S. pat. 
1,789,354 (Jan. 20, 1931).—For recovery of filamentous material 
from them, cottonseed hulls are sufficiently dried to render them 
brittle, then subjected to moist air for a time only sufficient to 
allow the filamentous material to absorb moisture without restoring 
any substantial moisture content to the hulls themselves, the brittle 
hulls are chopped up or ground into particles without disrupting 
the filamentous material, and the latter is separated and recovered, 
and may be used for paper manufacture —A.P.-C. 

Production of High-Grade Pulp. Hans Kammerl. Fr. pat. 
693,005 (March 29, 1930).—A valuable cellulose is obtained from 
soiled plant fibers, particularly cotton waste such as linters, by 
treating the fibers mechanically to remove the greater part of the 
impurities in a centrifuge without a screen, after which the pectins, 
waxes and greases buried in the structure of the fiber are removed 
by leaching or light boiling—A.P.-C, 

Recovery of Pulp from Printed Paper, and Chiefly Wood 
Pulp. Louis Grenaudier. U. S. pat. 1,791,445, (Feb. 3, 1931.)— 
Materials such as old newspapers are soaked in water and then 
treated with an alkaline bath such as soda ash to form an alkaline 
soap with the fatty matter of the ink, and a substance such as 
sodium chloride is used which renders the soap insoluble so that 
the ink-containing soap rises to the top of the bath and does not 
mix with the pulp in the bottom of the bath—A.P.-C. 

Unbleached Paper, Cardboard, Etc. Valdemar W. D’Obry. 
U. S. pat. 1,791,092 (Feb. 3, 1931)—A grass is moistened and 
steamed under pressure while preventing escape of substantially 
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all the constituents of the grass, and the material is then mechanic- 
ally disintegrated for making paper, cardboard, or the like— 
A.P.-C. 


Cellulose and Lignin 


Sugar Cane Alpha-Cellulose. Joaquin de la Roza. 4th Ann. 
Conference Assocn. Sugar Tech. of Cuba, 1930; Sugar Abstracts, 
Facts About Sugar 26:88; C. A. 25:3161—The cellulose plant 
installed at Central Tuinucu, Cuba, for producing basic raw ma- 
terial for a number of valuable products is considered and the 
requirements of commercial alpha-cellulose as to ash, color, etc., 
are discussed. The difficulties encountered in developed the equip- 
ment and the process—digesting, pumping, foaming, draining, 
screening, corrosion, bleaching—are enumerated. It was found 
indispensable to keep fine bagacillo away and often a change in 
the direction of the wind would render necessary extreme meas- 
ures. Cuban alpha-cellulose is considered a proved competitor 
of purified cotton linters and represents a great help to the sugar 
industry. —C.J.W 

Determination of Alpha-Cellulose. H. Pincass. Kunstseide 
12 :282-283 (1930); C. A. 25:1667.—Cellulose materials analyzed 
for alpha-cellulose by 3 different methods gave different values. 
The differences in the results are due mainly to differences in 
the preliminary drying of the sample and to differences in the 
methods of washing out the alkali and drying the alpha-cellulose — 
C.J.W. 

Estimation of Wood Pulp in Paper. E. Debenedetti. Boll. 
Staz. Sper. Carta E Fibre Tessili Vegetali 9:134-137 (1930); C. A. 
25 :2562.—The chemical methods for detecting and determining 
wood pulp in paper utilize reactions for cellulose and lignin. The 
lignin content varies with different wood pulps but average values 
have been determined for the woods and cellulose used in paper- 
making and from these values can be calculated approximately the 
wood or mechanical pulp contents in a paper when jute and manilla 
are absent. Reagents used as (a) One gram phloroglucinol, 500 
cc. alcohol, 25 cc. concentrated hydrochloric acid; (b) 5 grams 
aniline sulphate, 100 cc. distilled water, 1 drop sulphuric acid; 
(c) dimethyl-p-phenylenediamine. Their use is limited to white 
or light-colored papers. The quantity of lignin is determined (1) 
directly by liberating from the cellulose and weighing, (2) by 
measuring the consumption of certain chemicals absorbed by the 
lignin substances, (3) by dissolving the lignin with suitable agents, 
weighing the residual cellulose and calculating the lignin by differ- 
ence. Many methods use the hydrolysis of cellulose with strong 
acids that under proper conditions do not attack the lignin, which 
can be dried and weighed. Sulphuric acid, hydrochloric acid and 
nitric acid alone, or together or with dehydrating agents, have 
been proposed. Chlorine, bromine, phloroglicinol and potassium 
permanganate also are used for determining lignin.—C. J. W. 

Studies on Lignin and Related Compounds. VII. A Kinetic 
Study of the Action of Hypochlorous Acid on Spruce Lignin 
and Its Bearing on the Constitution of the Spruce Lignin 
Molecule. Harold Hibbert and K. Austin Taylor. Can. J. Re- 
search 4: 240-253 (March, 1931).—The action of hypochlorous acid 
on glycol-lignin in finely divided aqueous suspension, and in alkaline 
solution, is autocatalytic, the autocatalysis being due to formation 
of hydrochloric acid, which catalyzes the reaction strongly. Nitric 
acid apparently acts only by increasing the concentration of undis- 
sociated hydrochloric acid. The effect of the hydrochloric acid may 
be a direct catalytic effect of undissociated hydrochloric acid, or 
may be due to formation of chlorine. A comparison of the amounts 
of hypochlorous acid absorbed, and hydrochloric acid formed, by 
methylated and unmethylated lignin, indicates that if ketomethylene 
groups are present in lignin they do not enolize sufficiently to play 
an appreciable part in the rapid reaction between hypochlorous acid 
and lignin. The rapid absorption of hypochlorous acid by lignin, 
dissolved in alkali, indicates that there is probably about 15% of a 
phenol nucleus in lignin. This value is supported by the rapid 
absorption of bromine from bromine water at very low concentra- 
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tions by lignin dissolved in alkali, and is based on the assumption 
of only 1 atom of halogen entering the phenol nucleus, which is 
true in the case of vanillin. If 2 or 3 halogen atoms enter the 
nucleus, this value of 15% has to be divided by 2 or 3. It repre- 
sents in any case a maximum value. The phenol nucleus accounts 
for only one-third, or less, of the total rapid hypochlorous acid 
absorption. The remainder is probably due to addition of hypo- 
chlorous acid to an ethylene linkage, chlorination of a phenol 
ether, or a combination of both reaction.—A.P.-C. 

Isolation and Identification of a Polysaccharide from South- 
ern Yellow Pine. E. Leon Foreman and D. T. Englis. Ind. 
Eng. Chem. 23: 415-416 (April, 1931).—Arabinogalactan was iso- 
lated and identified in the “cyclone condensate” produced in the 
treatment of Pinus palustris by the Masonite explosion process, and 
was also extracted directly and identified from the wood.—A.P.-C. 

Contributions to the Chemistry of the Plant Cell Wall. V. 
Microscopy of Acid-Treated Sawdust as an Index to Some of 
the Differences in the Physical Properties of Hardwood and 
Softwood Lignin. W. M. Harlow. Ind. Eng. Chem. 23: 419-420 
(April, 1931) —Experimental evidence is given showing that it is 
highly improbable that the difference noted between the behavior 
of hardwood and softwood lignin in the determination of lignin 
by the 72% sulphuric acid method can be explained on the assump- 
tion of The differences in 
physical properties may be readily explained as follows: (1) Dur- 
ing refluxing the particles of hardwood sawdust, already deprived 
of their original 


incomplete removal of cellulose. 


action, are further 
broken apart and consist of small, irregular strings of aggregates 
of the middle lamella, which settle very slowly; the particles of 


topography through acid 


softwood lignin retain the general appearance of the original saw- 
dust and, on account of their size, tend to settle more rapidly. (2) 
Speed of filtration is affected by the size and character of the 
particles which in the case of hardwoods quickly plug the pores of 
the alundum crucible. (3) In drying, the hardwood lignin, already 
closely packed, forms a dense, hard cake at the bottom of the 
crucible —A.P.-C. 

Contribution to the Knowledge of Lignin. R. O. Herzog and 
Armin Hillmer. Papier-Fabr. 29, No. 23A: 40-46 (June, 1931).— 
The absorption of ultra violet rays has produced a method which 
will help considerably in determining the constitution of lignin 
which up to the present has been considered by various investi- 
gators to be anything from aromatic, hydroaromatic, to pure ali- 
phatic. The absorption spectrum has proved without a doubt 
that lignin is of an aromatic nature. The authors describe the 
method of ultra violet absorption spectrography and its use with 
lignin. The two theories concerning the formation of lignin are 
studied, the first theory being that the lignin is formed from pentose 
and pentosanes which are converted into pectin as an intermediate 
product, the second theory being that the lignin is formed from 
a phenolic substance which through condensation and polymerisa- 
tion or similar changes forms into lignin.—J.F.O. 


Mechanical Process 


* Continuous Grinders and Pocket Grinders. Walter Brecht and 
Erich Schaun. Wochbl Papierfabr. 62, No. 10: 223-231 (March 
7, 1931).—While comparisons can be made of the cost, labor re- 
quired, production, etc. of the continuous grinder and the pocket 
grinder, it is impractical to compare the qualities of the fiber from 
each type of grinder. It seems that the quality of fiber required 
for the new high speed newsprint machines is successfully made 
from a continuous grinder. The constant change in the pressure 
on the pocket grinders is eliminated with the continuous grinder 
and hence a more uniform fiber is obtained from the continuous 
grinder. The authors supplement the article with numerous curves 
and with other 


showing the production at various 


variables. —J.F.O 

Process and Device for the Moistening of Pulp Stones Dur- 
ing Its Operation. Fritz Ruhleman. Ger. pat. 511,547 (June 
30, 1929) —The pulp st j 


pressures 


me is moistened through its interior where- 
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by the temperature of the stone is kept at the same tem; 


rature 
as the shower water. 


For carrying out this idea, a hole 
into the shaft through which the water is introduced and by 
of side borings. it is conducted to the interior of the stone- 
Wood Grinder. Wilhelm Thaler, assignor to American 
Contact Co. U. S. pat. 7,786,679 (Dec. 30, 1930).—The wooad- 
chain is guided, immediately above and immediately 


ored 
means 
J.F.0 
Voith 
eding 
below the 
lower sprocket wheel, in a guide, so that the chain in this 
part acts in effect as a rack. In this way the chain can extend 
considerably below the center line of the sprocket and close to the 
grindstone, and it translates its effective operation to th 
in close proximity to the stone. 


2uided 


logs 
The links of the chain are then 
given an outward angular movement so that the effective disengage. 
ment of the spikes or wedges of the links of the chain out 
logs takes place rapidly and efficiently. —A.P.-C. 

Drive for Wood Pulp Grinders. Wilbur L. Merrill assignor 
to General Electric Co. U. S. pat. 1,785,490 (Dec. 16, ~The 
invention aims at providing a regulating device, more particularh 


f the 


1930) 


applicable to continuous grinders driven in pairs by a single elec. 
tric motor, for equalizing the loads on the stones, ior 


ior maintaining 
the most 


economical load on each 


even when the 
are not of the same diameter, and for taking care 
arising the wood in one of the 
magazines. Each grinder has a separate feed motor which are both 
supplied with current by a generator driven by the main grinder- 
motor; this generator is provided with an automatic regulator 
so that the voltage of the generator is varied in accordance with 
the load on the grinder motor, thereby varying the power supply 
to the feed motors inversely to the load on the grinder motor. In 
order to insure that the feed motors (which are preierably of the 
series type) will pioperly distribute the load between them, the 
armatures of these motors are 


stone stones 


of conditions 


due to possible “arching” of 


connected in series. Arching of 
the wood in one of the magazines would result in excessive load- 
ing of the other grinder if the total load on the grinder motor 
is kept constant; to prevent accidents, provision is made to quickly 
reduce the load to be automatically maintained on the main grinder 
motor. In order to take care of differences in the diameters of 
two stones adjustable rheostats are provided to shut the feed 
motors, and by varying the value of the resistances the rheo- 
stats a very fine adjustment of the loads imposed by the feeding 
mechanisms on their respective stones may be obtained.—A.P.-C 
Process and Apparatus for Disintegrating Wood. George H. 
Ellis assignor to The Insulite Co., U. S. pat. 1,785,544 (Dec. 16, 
1930).—Air-dried wood chips are first passed between a pair of sub- 
merged rolls and compressed to remove the air from the wood: 
they are then discharged into a confined water chamber and al- 
lowed to expand and absorb water, which the compressing and 
expanding operations are repeated until the fibers become separ- 
ated. Hot water is preferably used. An acid or alkaline solution 
may be used instead of water. Barking the wood is unnecessary as 
the bark is eliminated in the final washing operation.—A.P.-C. 


Alkaline Processes 


New Methods for the Improvement of the Quality of Pulps. 
W. Schmid. Papier-Fabr. 29, No. 23A: 48-52 (June, 1931)—A 
description of events leading up to the forced circulation of cooking 
liquor according to Morterud, wh'ch resulted in greater yields, 


better quality, etc. and the process for the drying of pulp by warm 


air instead of the usual cylinders, both inventions leading up to a 
great increase in economy.—J.F.-O. 

Process for the Manufacture of Cellulose. E. Hagglund. Vin. 
pat. 13,034 (June 14, 1928)—After an alkaline cooking to the 
degree just before fitial decomposition, the material is subjected to 
a treatment with chlorine gas for a short while and finally sub- 

hypochlorite. —J.F.O. 

Soda Process Studies. III. Action of Alkali Solutions on 
Sulphite Pulp. J. H. Ross and C. R. Mitchell. Research Notes 
3: 21-23 (1930); Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 31: 402-403, 414 (March 
19, 1931).—When blea 
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eg hours) with caustic soda solutions at temperatures of 130° 
, 190° (., the conceatration of alkali (over the range 1 to 70%) 
L. remperatures below 160° C. has but little effect on the quantity 
|; material dissolved and on the alpha- and beta-cellulose contents 
‘the residue; at mgher temperature the effect of concentration 
much more marked. For every temperature there is an optimum 
 gentration of alkali which produces a residue of maximum 
sali resistance. The fluidity of solutions of the treated pulp 
nereases regularly as the temperature of digestion and alkali 
wncentration are intensified. For each temperature of digestion 
here is a concentration of alkali which produces a maximum of 


hiking properties in the fiber—A.P.-C. 

Alpha-Cellulose. Lauri I. L. Durchman. Can. pat. 397,799 
(lan. 20, 1931).—Alpha-cellulose is produced by cooking wood 
chips with black and white sulphate liquor with the addition of 
gdium sulphite in the proportion of 0.8 to 1.0% based on the 
jir-dry weight of the wood chips, boiling the resultant pulp under 
amospheric pressure with a mixture containing caustic soda and 
«dium chloride, bleaching, treating the bleached pulp at room 
«mperature for 3 to 6 hours with a 5 to 12% solution of caustic 


The field of activity implied in the name of this committee is so 
jroad that a voluntary committee has to confine itself to the phase 
hich interests its members most: 

During the past few years the subject of paper permanence has 
teen brought into prominence and users and buyers of papers of 
all kinds are becoming increasingly interested in a better under- 
standing of the relative permanence of the papers offered. The 
practical interest centers about a means of determining the relative 
permanence of the various papers offered for a special grade or 
kind of paper. This applies most especially to the high grade 
papers offered for permanent documents but is also of interest to 
papers of all grades in a relative manner. 

The special committee of the English Library Association, in 
their report for 1930 state that—“No one will deny that it is abso- 
lutely essential in the interest of scholarship that any publication 
embodying original data and evidence, the outcome of research and 
possible material for future discovery, should be printed on paper 
which will guarantee its survival for the use of future generations. 
That the authorities issuing such publications should use durable 
paper is, therefore, in the view of the committee, an obvious first 
step towards general improvement.” 

Much isolated work has been done on this subject in the past, 
especially by the government testing laboratories in Germany and 
Sweden and usually with reference to oven heat or sunlight aging. 
Much of the work was based on color changes from such tests 
and general observations of commercial papers. The modern de- 
velopment of physical and chemical methods of testing papers for 
specific uses have made it possible to carry the work of permanence 
much further than has been done in the past. 

The usual verdict is that mechanical problems are solved in the 
mill and chemical problems in the laboratory, but the matter of 
paper permanence so intimately combines both of these factors 
being dependent on fiber qualities and on paper formation that the 
only satisfactory solution will involve the united verdicts of science 
and industry. For that reason the Technical Association, where 
science and industry meet to discuss common interests, is the logi- 
cal place to bring together all interested in the subject and de- 
velop the solution which meets the greatest number of the con- 
ditions involved. 

Scope of the Work 

The work-of development of an understanding of paper per- 
manence includes : 

\ clear analysis of the meaning in terms of paper durability and 
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soda, recovering the caustic soda, washing and treating with oxalic 
acid to neutralize the residual alkali and to facilitate the extraction 
of other residual and coloring impurities—A.P.-C. 

Process for the Production of Fiber from Wood. George A. 
Richter and Milton O. Schur assignors to Brown Co. U. S. pat. 
1,790,838 (Feb. 3, 1931).—Chipped wood such as jack pine is di- 
gested under pressure and with heating in a saponaceous alkaline 
liquor such as caustic soda solution containing 0.3 to 
of soap.—A.P.-C. 

High Grade Alpha-Cellulose. Lauri I. L. Durchman. 
pat. 307,798 (Jan. 20, 1931)—Incrusting substances « 
are converted into water-soluble compounds by treating the pulp 


0.4 per, cent 


Can. 
f wood pulp 


for 4 to 6 hours at 20 to 60 lbs. pressure with a solution containing 
2 to 5 per cent caustic soda and 1 to 3 per cent sodium sulphite, 
bleaching, treating the bl.ached pulp at room temperature for 3 
to 5 hours with white liquor to effect removal of incrusting sub- 
stances for obtaining a high grade alpha-cellulose, treating the pulp 
with oxalic acid to precipitate the calcium compounds and to dis- 
solve the iron compounds, and washing the pulp to remove the iron 
and calcium compounds.—-A.P.-C. 


Fibrous Raw Materials Committee Report 


permanence of each of the physical and chemical tests’ used on 
paper. 

A stardard normal aging condition to which all accelerated aging 
tests may be referred. 

A careful selection of those accelerated aging tests which can 
be generally used to indicate the resistance of a paper to every 
factor which enters into the normal aging of paper. 

And this is the goal towards which this committee has been 
working. 

Program 

At the meeting of last year, definitions of the terms durability 
and permanence were given by H. U. Kiely and were afterwards 
accepted by the permanence and durability committee. This elim- 
inates confusion from the loose use of these words commonly 
heard. This was followed by a paper by M. D. Bardeen giving a 
critical summary of the literature on permanence after which E. 
Sutermeister led a discussion on fiber differences and their rela- 
O. Reed then opened a dis- 
cussion on the value of artificial aging in which oven aging, ultra- 
violet light aging and atmospheric conditions were discussed. The 
discussion which followed the next paper by B. L. Wehmhoff on 
the subject of pH testing of papers was continued until the meeting 
was obliged to adjourn. 

The program for this year will begin where it left off last year 
and is outlined as follows: 

The relation of acidity tests to the probable permanence of paper. 


tion to papermaking processes. E. 


The copper number determination and its relation to paper 
permanence. 

The viscosity of cuprammonium solution as a measure of fiber 
quality. 


The alpha content as a measure of fiber quality. 

The soda soluble test as a measure of halfstock or pulp quality 

The value of artificial aging in predicting paper permanence. 

Permanence from the standpoint of a paper user, by H. M. 
Lydenberg, Assistant Director of the Library of New York City. 

Literature Developments 

The early literature on papermaking fibers accepted the theory 
that fibers. from different sources were fundamentally different in 
properties. Then gradually the scientific literature developed evi- 
dence that the fundamental unit cellulose material out of which all 
fibers are built gives similar reactions and is most probably identi- 
cal in all types of fibers including grasses, straws, wood, cotton 
and linen. 
wood pulp manufacturers to increase their efforts t 


This knowledge lent considerable encouragement to 
isolate cellu- 


lose material from the wood in a purer form and results have 
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shown that the more the extraneous matter is removed from the 
wood fiber, the nearer the fiber approaches some of the properties 
of cotton which occurs in nature as almost pure cellulose. 

During the past few years there have appeared several contribu- 
tions from scientific laboratories which, while accepting the identity 
of the cellulose unit in the fiber, develop information which make 
it questionable as to whether fibers built from the same unit ma- 
terial are necessarily identical and whether we can expect identical 
qualities in papers made from the different types of fibers. Among 
these contributions we might mention the following: 

A. J. Hall in “Cellulose” for August, 1930, states that the cotton 
fibers “must be considered to consist of a cylinder of reactive 
cellulose protected from external influences by a sheath of highly 
resistant cellulose” thus indicating the presence of two different 
structures from the same unit material. 

G. J. Ritter of Madison, Wisconsin, in the Paper Trade Journal. 
Vol. 87, p. 181-7 (1928) states—“The cell wall of wood fibrils is 
composed of several layers which can be separated into fibrils by 
chemical means. The fibrils in the outer layer are oriented at ap- 
proximately right angles to the fiber axis while those in the re- 
maining layers are from 0 to 30 degrees thereto.” In the cotton 
fiber the fibrils extend the length of the fiber and under mechanical 
beating separate into tangled masses, thus again indicating differ- 
ences in fiber structures. 

Professor Maas of McGill University in the Journal of the 
American Chemical Society, Vol. 52, p. 1053-68 (1930) in a study 
of the relation of atmospheric humidity to water absorbed, states 
that the curve for the swelling of all wood fibers whether heart or 
sap wood, green or dry, pine or spruce is similar but “The ad- 
sorption values for pure cotton are considerably lower than for 
wood ... and this difference is probably due to a difference in 
character between the cotton and wood cellulose. . . . The fact 
that the adsorption curves do not coincide in any part indicates a 
difference in chemical attraction rather than a physical difference 
in structure.” He suggests that this difference might be associated 
with the waxes in the cotton or .the beta and gamma celluloses in 
wood but develops no evidence therefor. 

Professor G. L. Clark of Illinois University in speaking before 
the American Chemical Society in Atlanta last spring states that 
“The principal ring for alpha cellulose is double which means that 
in its preparation cellulose hydrate or mercerized cellulose has 
been formed and that the material is a mixture of changed and 
unchanged cellulose.” 


Dr. Stamm reports in the Journal of the American Chemical 
Society of work done in Sweden in which he states that “The 
present data indicate that the difference between isolated wood 
cellulose and cotton cellulose is largely a difference in the degree 
of association of the structural building units and perhaps also 
in the manner in which the fundamental building units are put 
together. The isolated wood cellulose shows the presence of a 
material of the same molecular dispersion as that of cotton cellu- 
lose together with a material of one-half this molecular weight, 
and molecular species of still finer dispersion.” 

From this evidence we seem to be working towards an under- 
standing of fiber structure which will undoubtedly, in many ways, 
influence paper research of the future. 


Permanence Standards for the Paper Industry 


In England in 1929 the Library Association set up a special com- 
appearance and feel. Recently the Bureau of Standards and the 
Brown Company of Berlin, N. H., have urged that chemical tests 
be substituted for fiber content. Chemical tests are being studied 
in most paper laboratories but interpretations of results at present 
seem too questionable and complicated for trade adoption. 

In England in 1929 the Library Association set up a special com- 
mittee for investigation and requested the Government and the 
Papermakers Association to develop and establish official standards 
for durability and permanence. At that time they suggested three 
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provisional grades which sold at a relative price basis oi all-rag 
28; half rag and half chemical wood, 23 and all-wood, 1 

In the report of this special committee in 1930 a definite set 
paper specifications is proposed on a relative price basis as fg, 
lows: 

Grade I. a, Linen o1 cotton stock of best quality, hand made, ty) 
sized, pH in situ 5.5 to 6.0, no iron and no filler. 

Grade I. b, as in grade I, a, but machine made and tub or engine 
sized or both. 

Grade II; Properly prepared, all-chemical-wood, machine made. 
engine sized, ash less than 5 per cent, rosin less than 1.5 or at moy 
2.0 per cent, iron no more than a trace. 

Grade III. Papers from esparto and straw. 

Grade IV. Papers from mechanical wood-pulp. 

Relative price basis for I, a is 6, for I, b is 3 and for II js} 

Among the comments included in the report of the committe 
are the following: 

“The requirements for absolute permanence can only be judged 
on the basis of an examination of papers which have actually sur. 
vived ; all old Western papers are made from pure cotton and linen 
rag, animal sized. But the committee had also to consider the pro. 
vision for relative permanence—such as would permit to a rea- 
sonably distant posterity the opportunity of forming its own judg. 
ment on the written and printed productions of the present day 

“In presenting their opinions upon materials which have come 
into use only within the last 60 or 70 years, the committee...., 
cannot exclude the possibility of materials now regarded as inferior 
being elevated by improvement in the method of manufacture to 
a higher grade. 

“There was agreement that for absolute permanence there was 
no evidence in favor of materials outside those set out in class A 

“They are convinced that one of the greatest evils in contem- 
porary book production is the use of featherweight paper. Their 
texture is loose and the leaves are therefore liable to fluff and clog 
the press during printing; they are easily frayed during handling 

“Esparto gives a paper pliability, gloss and flatness. The coating 
of paper with mineral matter renders it brittle and liable to deter- 
ioration ; and this irrespective of the composition of the base paper 
(This finding is surprising in view of findings in this country.) 

“Two papers of exactly the same constituents may have different 
values from physical testing though made from the same basic 
conditions with regard to purity of the fundamental materials in- 
volved. 

“Many books justify a furnish as represented by class B. This 
furnish has not been in use long enough to give evidence of ab- 
solute durability; yet a high degree of permanence may be inferred 
for papers carefully made from it.” 

Since publishing this report there have been numerous public 
comments. Perhaps the greatest dissatisfaction among English 
papermakers has been the placing of chemical wood pulp in a 
higher class than esparto even though admitting that they have no 
practical data to support this classification. 

Jesse E. Minor, Chairman 


Materials of Construction Committee 


The following is a tentative outline of the activities of the Ma- 
terials of Construction Committee, taking into consideration those 
materials pertaining to the Industry. 

1. Plant Construction Materials. 

a. Materials for unusual service. 

b. Protective Coatings. 

Process Materials of Construction. 

a. Metallic. 
(1) Corrosion problems 

. Non-metallic. 
(1) Ceramic—Tile and power plant refractories. 
(2) Wood—Treated and untreated wood for tank cor- 

struction. 

(3) Cement, concrete and special linings. 
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As necessary as it is to have a satisfactory water sup- 
ply, adequate and reasonably pure, for use in paper mak- 
ing, whether high quality or low grades of paper are 
produced, white or-colored, it is even more essential that 
the water supply for the boilers, for use in steam genera- 
tion, be satisfactory. The available water, of course, is 
never quite pure, but always carries some impurities, and 
the process of evaporation, of steam generation, serves to 
make matters progressively worse, by a concentration in 
uncontrolled boiler water of these and other impurities. 
High steam temperature and pressure and accelerated 
rates of steam generation, one and all, aggravate the situ- 
ation, so that the proper conditioning of the boiler water 
has become the outstanding requirement for the safe and 
economical operation of the steam plant, particularly 
where modern, high pressure steam generators are em- 
ployed. 

The treatment of the feed or boiler water by the use 
of chemicals and boiler compounds in an indiscriminate 
manner should no longer be countenanced in any steam 
plant. It is altogether too costly and invites endless ex- 
pense and danger from scale, corrosion, foaming, prim- 
ing, wet steam and others of the many troubles peculiar to 
the generation of steam in the power house. Conditions 
inside as well as outside the boiler must be controlled. 
In short, the boiler water must be made fit for boiler use, 
so that it will not damage the boiler, feed and steam lines, 
economizers or any of the other boiler accessories and so 
that it will not cause endless expense in steam genera- 
tion. 


The Chemical Balance and Its Control 

This can only be done by maintaining the boiler in 
proper chemical balance, for regardless of the variations 
that may occur in the feed water, the conditions existing 
in the boiler water influence the solids which come out 
of solution and the concentration of the salts held in 
solution. These accumulations and concentrations form 
continuously while the boiler is active and steam leaves 
and water enters the boiler, so that the maintenance of 
chemical balance within the boiler entails, not only the 
treatment of the water both outside and inside the boiler, 
but the continuous removal from the boiler water of the 
end products and control of concentrations. 

As the raw water supply, any natural water, will con- 
tain sludge producing water, soluble salts, organic matter 
and dissolved or entrained gases in some proportions, the 


*For previous discussions dealing with boiler water treatment see Paper 
Trade Journal, April 5, 1928, Feb. 14, 1929, April 11, 1929, and May 15, 1930. 
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Treatment and Concentration Control 


initial step in the treatment entailed in making such water 
suitable for boiler use and establishing the correct chemi- 
cal balance in the boiler should be to provide a positive 
and controlled means for producing a maximum quantity 
of sludge creating solids with a minimum quantity of 
soluble salts. The second step should then be to remove 
the precipitated solids, as they form, automatically and 
continuously, with a minimum blow down loss. 

The conditioning of the available water supply in a 
manner conducive to best results is dependent, obviously, 
upon the nature of the impurities found in the natural 
water and while the chemistry of the many reactions en- 
tailed in conditioning the water need not be gone into, it 
is well to differentiate between the two classes of chemi- 
cal impurities commonly present in the boiler water; 
those that remain in solution and contribute to soluble 
concentration and those that become insoluble at boiler 
temperature and contribute to the formation of scale or 
sludge. Furthermore, the proper conditioning of boiler 
water not only precludes the formation of scale, but mini- 
mizes the concentration of soluble salts. It also provides 
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Fic. 1 
Sludge deconcentrator applied to a standard bent-tube boiler. 
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for the- removal efethe insolubleampurities.in the form of 
concentrated sludge and the control ‘of the soluble con- 
centration in the boiler. 

This latter point is of especial importance where high 
steam pressuresvand temperatures are entailed, for it is 
the presence of an excess of alkalinity in the boiler water, 
introduced by water softening processes or characteristic 
of the water supply, that exposes the boiler to the dangers 
of caustic embrittlement. 

The necessary protection against this danger entails the 
introduction, in proper proportions, of some suitable in- 
hibitive agent, customarily some sulphate or phosphate. 
The recommendations of the A. S. M. E. Boiler Code is 
that for boilers operating at pressures up to 150 pounds 
per square inch, the ratio of the sulphate to the total 
alkalinity of the boiler water (sulphate-carbonate ratio) 
should be at least 1 to 1; for boiler pressures up to 250 
pounds, at least 2 to 1; and for above 250 pounds, 3 to 1. 
Other authorities, basing their recommendations upon 
very intensive investigations, go even further and specify 
ratios as high as 6 to | for boiler pressures of 400 pounds, 
although a sulphate-carbonate ratio of 3.5 to 1 is cus- 
tomarily held to be sufficient to prevent embrittlement at 
pressures as high as 300 or 400 pounds. These estab- 
lished balances, or ratios, are highly important, not only 
from the point of view of securing safety in boiler opera- 
tion, but in the selection of a safe and effective method of 
water softening. 

Water Softening 

The hardness in the water, to counteract which water 
softening is employed, is of two kinds; temporary hard- 
ness, or the hardness removed from the water by boiling, 
and permanent hardness, or the hardness which remains 
in the water after boiling. The former is due chiefly to 
the presence of the bicarbonates of calcium and magnes- 
ium, while the latter is caused by the presence of such 
salts as the sulphates, chlorides and nitrates of calcium 
and magnesium as well as iron and silica. 

Where large quantities of water are necessarily re- 
quired for feeding the boilers, as is general in the steam 
plants serving pulp and paper mills, the removal of tem- 
porary hardness by boiling, by the use of evaporators, is 
not feasible, so some chemical method of securing similar 
results is resorted to. The use of zeolite water softeners 
or of lime-soda systems, hot or cold, has been and is still 
a standard method of softening the water. The zeolite 
method is an exchange process by which all the salts of 


Courtesy: Eigin Softener Corp. 


Fic. 3 


Arrangement of modern 2-unit zeolite softener plant. 
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Courtesy: Elgin Softener Corp. 
Fic. 2 
Sectional view of heat exchanger, peng counter-flow passage o 
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calcium and magnesium are changed to soluble salts of 
sodium, while in lime-soda systems a portion of the car- 
bonates of calcium and magnesium are removed, ith the 
conversion of the permanent hardness of the water to 
soluble concentration. 

In the zeolite process, the bicarbonates of calcium and 
magnesium are converted into sodium bicarbonate and this 
latter salt, under the influence of the heat and pressure 
breaks down, first to sodium carbonate and then to sodium 
hydroxide, liberating carbon dioxide gas. In the lime. 
soda process, the absorption of the carbon dioxide that 
holds the calcium and magnesium salts in solution is ef- 
fected, thereby precipitating the temporary hardness from 
the water. 

Such precipitation is a time consuming process, hovw- 
ever, so that the reduction in hardness is customarily ac 
celerated by employing an excess of the softening chenj- 
cals. Heat also stimulating the chemical reactions, the 
hardness is not apt to be as completely removed by the 
cold as by the hot lime-soda process. A coagulent can be 
added to hasten the precipitation, but even so the water 
fed to the boiler is liable to retain some calcium and 
magnesium bicarbonates in solution as well as excess 
chemical reagent, with the result that objectionable 
“after-reaction” occurs, causing deposits of mono-carbon- 
ates in feed lines, heaters and boilers, with high residual 
alkalinity and apparent permanent water hardness. 

The Sodium Salts 


With the zeolite process of water softening, while the 


water fed to the boiler may still contain a little hardness, 
it will be somewhat softer, but its caustic alkalinity, un- 
less controlled, may expose the boiler to grave danger of 
embrittlement. The sodium bicarbonate always present in 
normal waters softened by the zeolite process breaks 
down, under the influence of pressure and heat, first to the 
alkaline salt, soda ash, releasing water and carbon dioxide, 
and subsequently to sodium hydroxide, caustic soda, re- 
leasing further carbén dioxide. If the raw water was 
very hard and has been well softened, the proportion of 
caustic formed in the boiler will be high and in any event 
it will soon assume such proportions through the concen- 
tration effected by boiler operation. As previously stated, 
the addition of some suitable inhibitive agent is necessary 
to guard against any such excessive caustic alkalinity. 

The agent most frequently employed for such purpose 
is another sodium salt, sodium sulphate, and if an ade- 
quate proportion of such salt is present in the boiler water, 
the quantity depending upon the operating pressure of the 
boiler, prevention of embrittlement of boiler metal is ef- 
fected. This peculiarity of the salt is, obviously, highly 
important in the proper conditioning of the boiler water 
and will be referred to again subsequently. 

Sodium nitrate is another of this family of salts fre- 
quently contained in boiler feed water and the salt when 
subjected to heat and pressure in the boiler liberates 
nitric oxide which hydrolizes to nitric acid, making the 
water highly corrosive and causing severe pitting of the 
boiler metal. Here again, it is essential to establish and 
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maintain a defnite chemical balance in the boiler, with 
proper alkalinity to counteract the corrosive activity of 
the salt. 

Sodium chloride is still another of this group of salts 
often present in softened boiler water and one which in- 
fuences the proper conditioning processes. Though a 
neutral salt, it has the property when in water to increase 
the solubility of other salts which alone are quite insolu- 
ble. It increases the tota! solid content of the boiler water 
and in the presence of oxygen or acid gases is corrosive. 
The salt itself also increases in solubility with an increase 
in temperature, stimulating its effect upon other salts. 


Chemical Reactions 


All these sodium salts present individual problems in the 
proper control in suitable boiler water conditioning, as 
do the salts responsible for permanent water hardness, 
salts held in solution, not by a gas, but by their insolu- 
bility in water under created or normal conditions, Cal- 
cium sulphate, gypsum, for example, is comparatively in- 
soluble by itself, but with sodium chloride present in the 
water large quantities of it can be carried in solution, The 
salt, however, decreases in solubility with increase in tem- 
perature and this may influence its deposition as scale by 
other sulphates or by sodium chloride. Silica, likewise, is 
ordinarily quite insoluble, but it is soluble in strong alka 
lies and where a powerful alkaline salt is present, such as 
sodium carbonate, an appreciable amount of silica may 
be held in solution. 

Magnesium sulphate is soluble, as are also the chlorides 
of calcium and magnesium, all of which may contribute to 
a considerable extent to the permanent hardness of the 
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Arrangement of pressure-gravity system of chemical treatment equipment and 


controls for individual boiler services. 
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Courtesy: Elgin Softener Corp. 


Fic. 5 
Installation of sludge deconcentrator and zeolite softener assemblage for 
conditioning boiler water. 


Iron may exist in water in two forms, iron 
carbonate and iron sulphate. In normal waters, the iron 
is found in the form of a bicarbonate and this when al- 
lowed to stand in sunlight er exposed to the air oxidizes 
to form iron hydroxide. On the other hand, sunlight and 
air do not affect the iron sulphate, a salt which is a sul- 
phuric acid contamination found in the waste from coal 
mines, the pickling vats at steel mills, etc. The usual 
treatment for iron sulphate is the addition of an alkaline 
salt or lime to remove the iron. 

The proper conditioning of boiler water entails the ex- 
ercise of control over these and many other chemical re- 
actions, which is not only different and more or less indi- 
vidual for each water supply, but may be different for 
each boiler in a battery. How this may be accomplished 
in each case is, naturally, bevond the scope of .this discus- 
sion, but the methods practiced in the essential control of 
the sulphate-carbonate ratio can be outlined briefly, par- 
ticularly as the part which may be played by the sodium 
salts has led to important developments. 

Control of Caustic Alkalinity 


The potential danger of embrittlement from uncon- 
trolled alkalinity in the boiler water is chiefly that of un- 
controlled caustic in the water, a derivative of the soda 
ash which is the base of the majority, at least, of boiler 
compounds and also the salt introduced by the zeolite 
process of water treatment. The addition of a suitable 
amount of sodium sulphate is the customary method of 
circumventing this danger, though not the only one. 

The high caustic alkalinity is due to the break down of 
the softening chemical, soda ash, employed to prevent the 
formation of the costly and objectionable calcium sul- 
phate scale, and for this reason some leading authorities 
advocate the use of sodium phosphates as the softening 
chemical, particularly for conditioning water for use in 
high pressure boilers. The chief advantage claimed for 
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the..use of.phosphate as the softening chemical is that un- 
der the influence of heat and pressure, the phosphate 
radical does not disintegrate and almost all the phosphate 
introduced into a softened water is available for the pre- 
vention of calcium sulphate scale. The phosphate radical 
in the boiler water is also held to be much more effective 
than the sulphate in inhibiting embrittlement. Still an- 
other advantage of the phosphates is that they may be used 
in several different forms: tri-sodium phosphate, di-sod- 
ium phosphate and mono-sodium phosphate or phosphoric 
acid, 

The use of tri-sodium phosphate results in somewhat 
higher boiler alkalinity than does the use of di-sodium 
phosphate and the use of the latter compound results in a 
somewhat higher boiler water alkalinity than does the 
use of phosphoric acid. With any of these phosphates, 
moreover, an adequate phosphate radical can be maintained 
in the boiler water without necessarily maintaining a high 
degree of alkalinity. 

As the phosphates react with calcium and magnesium 
carbonates to form the corresponding phosphates with soda 
ash as a by-product, the phosphate radical, which it is de- 
sired to have present in the boiler water, will precipitate 
out in the softener if the softening chemical is added to 
the raw water. To avoid this reaction, which would neces- 
sitate excessive alkalinity in the softener in order that a 
sufficient amount of the phosphate radical might be carried 
over in solution to the boiler, to prevent the formation of 
scale, it is necessary to feed the phosphate in to the water 
after it has been softened by zeolite, lime-soda or other 
treatment. 

The phosphate treatment, consequently, supplements an 
initial softening of the water and serves to limit the alkal- 
inity of the boiler water, by so doing minimizing the con- 
centration of soluble salts. 
soda ash alone is employed as the softening chemical, as 
in the case of the ordinary zeolite treatment or when 
boiler compounds are dependéd upon for softening the 
water, the caustic alkalinity created in the boiler is of 
necessity much more marked and high boiler alkalinity 
(total) concentration rapidly develops. Introduction of 
increasingly large proportions of sodium sulphate is then 
necessary, to provide the required sulphate for effecting 
and maintaining a proper sulphate-carbonate ratio, or else 
the destruction of excess alkalinity by means of an acid. 
Unless this is done, protection against embrittlement is 
not provided. If it is, an objectionable high concentra- 
tion of soluble salts results. , 


Limiting Caustic Concentration by Self Treatment 


This decided disadvantage of the high alkalinity re- 
sulting from the customary use of soda ash alone as the 
softening chemical has now been circumvented in an ex- 
ceedingly ingenious and effective manner, by sharply 
limiting the amount of caustic allowed to accumulate in 
the boiler water. This is accomplished by causing a rela- 
tively small proportion of soda ash treated water to soften 
the balance of relatively hard, raw water fed to the boiler, 
limiting by so doing the concentration of alkalinity. 

The soda ash and caustic produced by the zeolite proc- 
ess of water softening are exactly the same materials as 
are extensively used in the softening of boiler feed water. 
The lime-soda method uses soda ash for precipitating the 
permanent hardness and most effective boiler compounds 
contain soda ash or caustic, frequently both substances. 
Obviously then, the products of the zeolite process have 
the same softening effect upon the temporary hardness of 
raw, untreated, water, upon the calcium and magnesium 
bicarbonates, as do the most effective boiler compounds. 
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The mixture of a definite quantity of zeolite so/tene 
water with the proper quantity of raw water will, in fact 
produce a satisfactorily conditioned water supply under 
the influence of the boiler heat and pressure. The reac. 
tion is the same as would result from injecting the proper 
amount of some effective boiler compound into a boiler : 
supplied with untreated water. The zeolite softened water 
furnishes its by-products, soda ash and caustic, as the soft. 
ening chemicals for the precipitation of the hardness in the 
raw water supply and the treatment takes place in the bojl- 
er under the same conditions of pressure, temperature and 
evaporation responsible for the alkalinity concentration 


In this distinctive method of limiting the caustic con- 
centration in the boiler, and the total alkalinity as well, 
by what may well be termed “self treatment,” the reac- 
tion between the zeolite, or soda ash, softened water and 
the raw hard water produces insoluble concentration with 
a minimum quantity of salts in solution, a concentrated ac- 
cumulation within the boiler of sludge creating solids. The 
sludge has to be removed, of course, a process that en- 
tails the use of so-called deconcentrator equipment, and it 
is in the practical consummation of this essential opera- 
tion that the success of the self-treatment system of boiler 
water conditioning depends. 


in 
when the entire boiler water supply is zeolite softened, cu 
The excess alkalinity present in the limited supply of fo 
zeolite softened water feed is simply utilized to condition tir 
the balance of the water supply by precipitation of the ar 
raw water hardness, so avoiding the concentration of boiler be 
water alkalinity which of necessity takes place when le 
a conditioned water supply somewhat alkaline and con- m 
taining free caustic, also the product of the zeolite proc- if 
ess, is fed to an active boiler. At the same time, the quan- T 
tity of sodium sulphate required for effecting the sul- te 
phate-carbonate ratio needed for protection against em- 8 
brittlement is reduced. By properly proportioning the 0 
amounts of treated and untreated waters fed to the boiler, 
all the boiler water can be thoroughly softened and main- t 
tained in a condition of zero hardness with strictly limited { 
total and caustic alkalinities, with just sufficient alkalinity ( 
for insurance against pitting and the corrosive activity of 1 
acid liberating salts. 
‘ 


Methods of Deconcentration 


There are really two methods which under suitable 
conditions may be used for this essential control over the 
insoluble concentration that accumulate within the boiler 
and their removal, that utilizing a sludge deconcentrator 
and the other a system entailing a continuous blow down 
with a heat exchanger. Each method, as in the case of 
the system of water conditioning, is applied to the indi- 
vidual boiler, the boiler and not a battery of boilers being 
the unit in all cases. Furthermore, the success with which 
each method may be employed depends upon a definite 
control over the reactions within the boiler required to 
produce a maximum quantity of suspended solids, or 
sludge, and that the correct chemical balance be main- 
tained. As to which of the two methods should advisably 
be employed, the concentration of the mineral constituents 
of the raw water is the dominant consideration. 

The sludge concentrator consists essentially of a settling 
tank through which a predetermined proportion of the 
boiler water circulates continually and in which the in- 
soluble concentration separates from the water and is 
deposited in the form of sludge, while the clarified water 
is returned to the boiler. The process is one of separation, 
whereby the sludge and suspended solids are removed 
from the boiler water without the waste of blow down. 
Ordinarily, the quantity of water circulated from the 
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boiler drum through the concentrator and back to the 
boiler is about 25 or 50 per cent. of the amount of water 
evaporated in the boiler per hour, but in extreme cases 
and where a greater circulation is required for water 
producing a heavy concentration of sludge as much as 150 

r cent. or more of the hourly evaporation may be cir- 
culated through the deconcentrator. The circulation of 
the water is established and maintained by means of the 
thermo-syphon principle, no pumps, ejectors or other me- 
chanical devices being required. 

The deconcentrator is usually located outside the boiler 
in a vertical position, with a settling space for light floc- 
culent solids in the upper portion and a settling chamber 
for the heavy scale-forming solids in the lower and rela- 
tively cool portion, though where conditions demand the 
arrangement the deconcentrator can be located within the 
boiler in a horizontal position above the normal water 
level. The accumulation of sludge can readily be re- 
moved from the concentrator periodically by simply open- 
ing the drain line, without appreciable heat or water loss. 
These details, as well as the various essential connections 
to the boiler, are plainly shown in the view of one of these 
sludge deconcentrators connected to a standard variety 
o fbent tube boiler. 

These sludge deconcentrators are the type of equip- 
ment for use when conditioning boiler waters of the sludge 
producing, or suspended matter, variety. Such waters, in- 
cidentally, constitute about two-thirds of all the available 
natural waters in this country. From a few of these sup- 
plies, the waters are such that the employment of sludge 
deconcentrators combined with heat exchangers may be 
more advisable, in order to conserve all possible heat when 
blowing the deconcentrator. The need for this more com- 
plicated arrangement arises from the fact that the particu- 
lar waters introduce a problem of soluble concentration 
as well as of insoluble concentration and it is necessary, 
consequently, to control the chemical balance of the boiler 
by the dilution of the concentrated boiler water as well as 
by the removal of the precipitated insoluble concentration. 

In the case of the balance of the available natural wat- 
ers, the other third, the problem is one of controlling so- 
luble concentration primarily and where these waters are 
employed in steam generation the required deconcentra- 
tion and its control are best effected by means of a con- 
tinuous blow down system combined with a heat ex- 
charger, a dilution process. A predetermined and definite 
proportion of the water. just enough to maintain the boil- 
er in ‘proper chemical balance, is withdrawn from the 
boiler by the continuous blowdown and is replaced by 
fresh feed. In effecting this exchange, all possible heat in 
the hot blow down is salvaged by the heat exchanger and 
returned to the boiler. 

This heat exchanger consists of a bundle of “U” tubes, 
through which the blow down water passes and about 
which feed make-up water circulates, an effective transfer 
of heat from the hot blow down to the cooler make-up 
feed taking place in the exchanger. Sensitive control of 
the blow down is exercised to avoid so far as possible 
the usual shortcomings of ordinary blow down practice and 
a considerable proportion of the heat in the, blow down 
water as it escapes from the deconcentrator is returned to 
the boiler. 

The use of the now generally familiar zeolite softener 
or one of the lime-soda systems for the external (outside 
the boiler) softening of boiler water may, with many 
water supplies, afford all the chemical treatment needed 
and softening equipment of these varieties can readily 
be utilized, in such circumstances, for supplying the rel- 
atively small quantity of softened water needed for the 
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“self treatment” method of limiting the caustic concen- 
tration in the boiler. A suitable assemblage of water soft- 
ening apparatus with a sludge deconcentrator will then 
constitute a complete, highly economical and effective sys- 
tem for the proper conditioning of the boiler water supply. 
With many other natural waters however, some further 
chemical treatment is necessary and, while no attempt will 
be made to disclose the chemistry of these many treatments, 
it will be of interest to describe briefly certain equipment 
and methods evolved to consummate such chemical treat- 
ments under positive and sensitive control. 

In view of the fact that each boiler should be looked 
upon, when it comes to a question of maintaining it in 
proper chemical balance, as an individual unit requiring 
some special treatment, equipment intended for the appli- 
cation of chemical treatment to boilers should be designed 
to apply treatment direct to the unit. An assemblage plan- 
ned with this in view consists of a mixing tank on the 
boiler room floor level and one or more pressure tanks 
placed at an elevation somewhat above the water level in 
the boiler. The necessary chemicals are placed in the mix- 
ing tank with the proper amount of water, using either 
return condensate or raw water, and the mixture pumped 
to the overhead tank, or tanks, where it is placed under 
boiler pressure. 

The balancing of the pressures in the overhead pressure 
tank and the boiler unit makes it possible to feed, through 
suitable needle control valves, the exact predetermined mix- 
ture of chemicals needed for the treatment of the boiler 
water in just the right proportions and quantity direct to 
the boiler by gravity. A sensitive chemical balance in the 
boiler is readily established and maintained by this sys- 
tem of chemical treatment and control and the method 
is especially well suited for applications where the boiler 
water conditions are such as to require simply a special 
chemical treatment. 

For plants where water softening by sulphate or phos- 
phate treatment is also required for the prevention of 
embrittlement or treatments for coagulating oil and colloid- 
al matter, a system of chemical treatment and control that 
is somewhat preferable feeds the required chemicals into 
the feed line to the boiler. A pressure tank is located on 
the boiler room floor level and a mixing tank at a slightly 
higher elevation. The exact chemical mixture for the re- 
quired specific boiler treatment is prepared in the mixing 
tank and allowed to flow by gravity to the pressure tank 
below, which is then cut off from the mixing tank. A 
supply line, connected to the feed line to the boiler, is then 
opened and supplies the needed boiler feed pump pressure 
for forcing th chemical preparation to the individual boil- 
er of sludge deconcentrator, means of sensitive regulation 
being provided by needle control valves through which the 
dose of chemicals pass to the boiler or sludge concentrator 
unit. 

(To be continued) 


J. E. Mulchaey Passes On 


J. E. Mulchaey, superintendent of the Grandfather Falls 
Company, paper manufacturers, Merrill, Wis., died very 
suddenly last week at his home from a heart attack. He 
was 78-years old and had been at work at the mill on the 
day of his death. Mr. Mulchaey entered the paper indus- 
try when he was eleven years old, accepting a job at the 
Smith Paper Company, Lee, Mass. He came further west 
when a young man and previous to his connection at Mer- 
rill was superintendent of the Flambeau Paper Company, 
Park Falls, Wis. He came to the Grandfather Falls com- 
pany eighteen years ago as superintendent. Burial took 
place at Kaukauna, Wis. 
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A new type of doctor especially suitable for use on press 
rolls has just been announced by the Bird Machine Com- 
pany, South Walpole, Mass. A number of installations 
are already operating in the United States where the new 
doctor has now completed its trial period. It is understood, 
however, that the doctor has been in continuous use for a 
year or more in Great Britain where it has proved ex- 
tremely successful on a large number of installations and 
where its performance is creating a considerable sensation. 


Developed by: Vickery 


According to the Bird Machine Company, the new doc- 
tor is a further development made by Fred Vickery, Brit- 
ish paper machinery designer, of the principle which has 
made the standard Vickery doctor so successful on paper 
machine rolls and dryers. The new development is to be 
called the Vickery hi-angle doctor. 

As the illustration shows, the new doctor consists of three 
simple elements: the holder which is bolted to the doctor 
support, the spring element and the doctor blade. It will 
be noted that the blade is supported along its inner edge in 
the lower slot of the holder. The spring element is sup- 
ported between the two bearing surfaces in the upper slot 
of the holder. Neither the blade nor the spring element is 
clamped. Each is free to compensate for variations in the 
roll surface. The result is a uniform distribution of pres- 
sure to every inch of the roll under all conditions, without 
the buckling and loss of contact with the roll which is sure 
to occur, under certain circumstances, with a doctor made 
up of one or more elements held rigidly. 


Steep Angle 


From the papermaker’s standpoint, the outstanding qual- 
ity of the new doctor is its freedom from any practical limi- 
tation on the operating angle. The steep angle permits the 
device to operate with lighter pressures, increases the clean- 
ing efficiency of the blade, prolongs its life, and eliminates 
all chance of the blade’s heeling up and permitting fibre 
and clay to get under it. 

All three parts of the Vickery hi-angle doctor have 
smooth, unbroken surfaces. There is a perfect seal be- 


tween the blade and the spring element ; between the spring 
and the holder, and between the holder and the doctor sup- 
port. 


Under the most difficult operating conditions, the 
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Fig. 1 


Diagram of the Vickery Hi-Angle Doctor showing free supports of blade 
. and spring element. 
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Fig. 2 


Vickery Hi-Angle Doctor fitted with composition blade, in operation in a 
Massachusetts book mill. 


Vickery hi-angle doctor has proved perfectly water-tight. 
Easy Blade Replacement 

Another feature of the Vickery hi-angle doctor which 
has contributed to its.popularity is its provision for blade 
replacement. When the blade finally wears out, it may be 
replaced quickly and easily, the operation often requiring 
less than a minute’s time. On rolls which can operate mo- 
mentarily without doctoring, the change can be made while 
the machine is running. 

3ecause of the simplicity of the blades, their cost is ex- 
tremely low. This fact, coupled with the prolonged blade 
life, has resulted in strikingly low maintenance costs. A 
typical report from an American mill, accustomed to re- 
placing press roll doctor blades every three weeks, states 
that the original Vickery hi-angle doctor blade shows no 
appreciable signs of wear after a full month’s operation. 

Provision is made in the new doctor for the use of blade 
materials carefully selected for each application. 

I!lustrations in this article are from a bulletin prepared 
by the Bird Machine Company and offered by them to all 
interested paper makers. 
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To Make Wood Plugs for Paper 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PorTLAND, Ore., August 8, 1931.—J. E. Curtis, owner- 
manager of the Pacific Wood Working plant at Vancouver, 
Wash., has begun production of wood plugs for roll paper. 
The Curtis machine will utilize small diameter timber 
from surrounding territory. Distribution of the new plugs 
has already begun in northwest markets. The new ma- 
chine cuts, bores and planes the wood plugs in two oper- 
ations and is operated by one man. 


Pulp Prices Decline in Sweden 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 12, 1931—Bleached and easy 
bleaching sulphite wood pulp prices continued to decline 
during the first half of July, and a new decline was also 
noted for wet ground wood according to a report to the 
Department of Commerce from Consul General, John B. 
Osborne, at Stockholm. Quotations on strong sulphite, 
strong sulphate and dry ground wood, on the other hand. 
continued firm. 
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Production.... Results... 


G. 


Chrysler Bldg., N. Y. C. Sole Agents 


100 Tons Kraft Per Day—58% A. D. 
With the Famous Kamyr Wet Machine 


a 


- . _ 
 vandde sce s00dee® up to 100 Tons , EE a ree 42% A.D. Felt, Wi 
BUNS cc ccccccvccce up to 80 Tons Ween © PUOD vecuccasece 55% A.D. Fibre. jaa fan ee. Fe. 
Fe up to 60 Tons With 2 Presses & Predryer. 58% A.D. 
Groundwood ......... up to 50 Tons 


D. JENSSEN CO. 


in U. S. A. for 1017 White Bldg., SEATTLE 


PAPER MACHINERY Ltd. 
MONTREAL 


Horizontally Split Casing Double Suction 
Pumps | 


LAWRENCE PUMPS 


The name protects and guarantees you satisfaction. 


We are the original designers and builders of the LAWRENCE PUMP. 


Lawrence pumps for all conditions and services. Forty-four years of 
practical experience with centrifugal pump development places us 
among the leaders. Our efforts have been rewarded by the acceptance 
of our product in general. 


Thousands of installations and the successful performance of our 
pumps should be sufficient proof of our ability to handle your pump- 


ing problems. Our engineering force is at your command. 


Have only Lawrence Pumps, manufactured by the 


Lawrence Machine & Pump Company 
361 Market St. Lawrence, Mass. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM 


COMPANY INC. 


50 STATE ST., ANSONIA, CONN. 


CALENDERS: Board 
CALENDERS: Paper 
CALIPERS: Roll 

GRINDING MACHINES: Roll 
PRESSES: Hydraulic 


Calender Roll Recovering 
Pulp Dehydrating 


Smoothing Rolls 

Creping Rolls 

Plater Rolls 

Cutting Machines 

Paraffining and Waxing 
Machines 

Saturating Machines 

Silicating Machines 

Miscellaneous Speciai 


ROLLS: ChMled iron, Dry Sand. Purpenss 
Gray tren, Alloy tron, Steel 
For: Calender Stacks TRANSMISSION MACHINERY: 


Board Calenders 
Super-Calenders 
Glassine Calenders 
Friction Rolls 
Breaker Rolls 


Gears, Cut: Spur, Single and 
Double Helical (Farrel-Sykes 
Continuous Tooth Type) 

Speed Reduction Units (Farret- 
Sykes) 


See PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOG 
LOCKWOOD’S DIRECTORY--1931 


Farrel Indicating Calipers 


est variation in diametet it t any 


point in its length and measure 


amount of crown. Sav 


its cost In preventing 


time, improving accuracy at reducing 


time required for checking a 


ing rolls. 


RECORDS FOR PRODUCTION AND PRECISION ARE 
MADE ON FARREL-BIRMINGHAM MACHINES 


NEW 


MATADOR Bag Machines, manufactured by Windmoller & Holscher, 
are too well known in this country to need any detailed description. 
As made today they are better and more profitable to users than 
ever before. 

The 
press shown herewith, as well as aniline and other presses for printing 


Complete information about this 


same manufacturers also furnish the two-color rotary printing 


up to four colors at high speeds. 
line of presses, which can be furnished with sheeting, re-reeling, and 
other auxiliary equipment as required, will be forwarded on request. 
For the latest and most profitable methods of making and printing 
well as CELLOPHANE, GLASSINE, and KRAFT 


paper bags, as 


PAPER printing, consult— 


H. H. HEINRICH, INC., 200 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 


Paper Bags 
Cellophane 
Glassine 

Ete. 
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NEW YORK IMPORTS 
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SUMMARY 


Cigarette paper 
Wall 
News 


Printing 


paper 
REE) ctnenns pdbiesecheness+enee 1291 rolls 
paper 
Wrapping paper 
Filter paper 
Drawing paper 
Cover paper 
Writing paper 
Surface coated paper 
Baryta coated paper 
Metal coated paper .. 
Gold coated paper 
Photo paper 
Marble paper 
Tissue paper 
Decalcomania paper 
Colored paper 
Wafer paper 
Pith paper 
Transparent paper 
Copy paper 
Basic paper 
Wood pulp paper 
Cable paper 
Stencil paper 
Card boards 
Miscellaneous paper ....50 bdls., 19 bls., 261 cs. 
CIGARETTE PAPER 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco 
Havr-, 8 cs. 
Brown & Williamson 
Southampton, 10 cs. 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Co., Aquitania, 
Southampton, 3 cs. 
P. J. Schweitzer, Aquitania, Southampton, 2 cs. 


WALL PAPER 

F. J. Emmerich, Baltic, Liverpool, 2 bls. 

tush Service Corp., American Banker, London, 

ls. 

J. E. Bernard & Co., Columbus, Bremen, 2 bls. 

Kensington Wallpaper Co., Homeric, Southamp- 
ton, 2 cs. 

A. L, Diament & Co., Homeric, Southampton, 
2 cs. 

Guaranty 
11 cs. 

Globe 


Co., France, 


Tobacco Co., Homeric, 


Trust Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 


Shipping Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 
cs. 
F. J. Emmerich, Deutschland, Hamburg, 4 cs., 
1 bl. 
F. A. Binder, Deutschland, Hamburg, 1 bl. 


NEWS PRINT 
Jay Madden Corp., Chickasaw, Kotka, 289 rolls. 
Jay Madden Corp., Gen. von Steuben, Bremen, 
835 rolls. 
, Deutschland, Hamburg, 167 rolls. 


PRINTING PAPER 
P. Puttman, Pennland, Antwerp, 17 cs. 
P. C. Zuhlke, Pennland, Antwerp, 3 cs. 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Statendam, Rotterdam, 37 
cs. 
T. N. Fairbanks, Co., Exochorda, Genoa, 26 cs. 
Japan Paper Co., Columbus, Bremen, 15 cs. 


WRAPPING PAPER 


Woodward & Lothrop, Pennland, Antwerp, 5 cs. 


C. Steiner, Statendam, Rotterdam, 73 bls. 


FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnetonka, Lon- 
don, 10 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., Homeric, South- 
ampton, 105 bls. 
E. Fougera & Co., Homeric, Southampton, 69 
cs. 
C. Schliecher & Schull Co., Deutschland, Ham- 
burg, 17 cs. 
DRAWING PAPER 


H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., Minnetonka, Lon- 
don, 2 cs. 

Devoe & Reynolds Co., 
cs. 


Minnetonka, London, 
COVER PAPER 
International Accep. Bank, Deutschland, Ham- 
burg, 2 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 
Japan Paper Co., Minnetonka, London, 2 cs. 
Leonhardt & Brush, France, Havre, 1 cs, 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 
Gevaert Co. of America, Pennland, 
12 cs. 
Brown Bros. Harriman Co., Deutschland, Ham- 
burg, 2 cs. 


Phoenix Shipping Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 
1 cs. 


Antwerp, 


BARYTA COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Gen. von Steuben, Bremen, 
233 cs. 


METAL COATED PAPER 
K. Pauli Corp., Gen. von Steuben, Bremen, 19 
cs. 
American Express Co., Columbus, Bremen, 2 cs. 


Taub Hummell & Schnall, Deutschland, Ham- 
burg, 5 cs. 


J. Uhlfelder & Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 2 cs. 
K. Pauli Corp., Deutschland, Hamburg, 7 cs. 
Deutschland, Hamburg, 14 cs. 


GOLD COATED PAPER 
F. Murray Hill, Gen. von Steuben, Bremen, 7 cs. 
PHOTO PAPER 
J. J. Gavin & Co., Homeric, Southampton, 2 cs. 
MARBLE PAPER 
American Shipping Co., Pennland, Antwerp, 7 


TISSUE PAPER 
. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Baltic, Liverpool, 4 cs. 
7. J. Byrnes Co., Aquitania, Southampton, 4 


DECALCOMANIA PAPER 


F. Drakenfeld & Co., Baltic, Liverpool, 20 
(duplex) 


W. Sellers, Columbus, Bremen, 6 cs. 
>. W. Sellers, Deutschland, Hamburg, 7 cs. 
COLORED PAPER 
2. Dietzgen & Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 


, Gen. von Steuben, Bremen, 2 cs. 
WAFER PAPER 
Statendam, Rotterdam, 9 cs. 
PITH PAPER 
Nosawa & Co., Taketoyo Maru, Keelung, 1 cs. 
TRANSPARENT PAPER 
——, Pennland, Antwerp, 3 cs. 


I pex, 


YEAR 


IMPORTS OF PAPER 
AND PAPER STOCK 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHELADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


COPY PAPER 
Iwai & Co., Hokoruku Maru, Kobe, Ics. 
Iwai & Co., Taketoyo Maru, Kobe, 4 cs. 
BASIC PAPER 


Globe Shipping Co., Gen. von Steuben, Bremen, 
cs 


“Q Bruning Co., Statendam, Rotterdam, 94 rolls, 
WOOD PULP PAPER 
J. Beckhard Co., Statendam, Rotterdam, 2 ¢s, 
CABLE PAPER 
Expansion Associates, Columbus, Bremen, 1 roll, 
STENCIL PAPER 
J. M. Rush Co., Columbus, Bremen, 1 cs. 
Bush Service Corp., Deutschland, Hamburg, 7 
cs. 
Arlac Dry Stencil Co,, Deutschland, Hamburg, 
11 cs. 
CARD BOARDS 
Coty, Inc., France, Havre, 29 cs. 
Atlantic F’d’g Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 4 cs, 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
J. Romer, Hokuroku Maru, Osaka, 8 cs. 


T. N. Fairbanks Co., Hokuroku Maru, Yoko. 
hama, 6 cs. 


» Gen. von Steuben, Bremen, 11 bls. 


Keuffel & Esser Co., Statendam, Rotterdam, 5 
cs. 


A. C. Rempert, Caledonia, Glasgow, 12 cs., 8 bls. 
Vernon Bros. & Co., Caledonia, Glasgow, 70 cs, 
Standard Products Corp., France, Havre, 63 cs. 
Titan Shipping Co., France, Havre, 11 cs. 
American Express Co., France, Havre, 50 cs. 
Keller Dorian Paper Co., France, Havre, 6 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., G. Maersk, Yoko- 
hama, 13 cs. 

C. L. Voorhees, G. Maersk, Yokohama, 7 cs. 
——, Augustus, Genoa, 10 cs. 

J. P. Hefernan Paper Co., Habana, Bilbao, 50 
bdls. 
RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 

,Bank of N. Y. & Trust Co., Eastern Prince, B. 
Ayres, 143 bls. bagging. 
Banco Com’l Italiana 
Venice, 324 bls. bagging. 


Chemical National Bank, 
Bremen, 46 bls. rags. 


Brown Bros. Harriman & Co., 
Dublin, 127 bls. waste paper. 
OLD ROPE 


International Purchasing Co., Exochorda, Genoa, 
163 coils. 


Brown Bros. Harriman & Co., Habana, Coruna, 
32. coils. 


Trust Co., Tergestea, 


Gen. von Steuben, 


Cold 


Harbor, 


WOOD PULP 
Lagerloef Trading Co., Chickasaw, Wiborg, 260 


bls. mechanical pulp, 25 tons; 625 bls. sulphite, 
105 tons. 

, Chickasaw, Tolkis, 405 bls. sulphite, 81 
tons. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Statendam, Rotterdam, 
360 bls. wood pulp. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Deutschland, Hamburg, 
2466 bls. wood pulp, 493 tons. 


Amtorg Trading Corp., (Albany), Schenectady, 
Leningrad, 3168 cords pulpwood. 


E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Yuri Maru, ——, 340 
bls. wood pulp. 


WOOD PULP BOARDS 
agent Trading Corp., Chickasaw, Kotka, 84 
s. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Cotton and Paper Rolls 
Super Calenders , 
Friction Calenders 
Embossing Calenders 
Hydraulic Presses and Pumps 


Successors to the Granger Foundry & Machine Co. 


The Textile-Finishing Machinery Company 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CS, 
cs. a 
| 
» Bremen, } iu HE 


» 94 rolls, 


~||Sulphur | PRAPER FELTS 


cs 


mburg, A FIRST REQUISITE | :, 

euiteiil —_— All kinds and styles of Felts 
for all kinds and _ styles of 

Papers. 


urg, 4 cs, 


u, Yoko P aper M a king Write us about your Felt prob- 


bls. lems and let us help you reduce 
erdam, § } y 
eye hades tiiediitie your Felt Costs—we will call any- 


‘ “ . Ample Reserves where at any time. 


cs. 


aa Prompt Deliveries 
mm SS Purity 9914% 


k, Yoko. 


la, 7 cs, 


bao, 3 a DRAPER BROS. COMPANY 
i [= GuLe SULPHUR (6. CANTON, MASS. 


75E.45" Street Si New York City 
if and Long Point Texas Woolen manufacturers since 1856 


__ 


ergestea, 


Mines: Gulf.Newgu 


Steuben, 


Harbor, — 


, Genoa, 


Coruna, The Pickles Drying Regulator WE ARE SAFE IN OUR PROPOSITION 


—"" YOU’LL MAKE NO MISTAKE IN ACCEPTING IT 
sulphite, 


er a ¥, Pickles Drying Regulator 


amburg, 


ee Jf —-< will do everything we claim for it and more. The test costs you 
nate: 5 nothing until you are satisfied. Many mills tried one and now have 
—, 340 >. every machine equipped. Write for list of users and other information. 


ous | | Se US! sw. F. PICKLES Buckland, Conn. 
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(Continued from page 56) 


WOOD FLOUR 


State Chemical Co., 


24 
34590 


Tomalva, Rotterdam, 473 
bags, 

State Chemical Co., Statendam, 
bags Hibernia Bank & 


20 bls. bagging. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 15, 1931 


Lagerloef Trading Co., 


bls. 
tons. 

Lagerloef Trading 
bls. wood pulp 
boards. 


Co., Chickasaw, sulphite, 1304 


1166 tons; 1789 bls. 


Lagerloef Trading 
6656 bls. sulphite, 


207 


Wiborg, 
sulphate, 
tons. 


Lagerloef Trading Co., Chickasaw, Kotka, 138 
rolls boards, 53 tons; 3310 bls. wood pulp, 662 
tons; 185 bls. sulphite, 31 tons; 3190 bls. sulphate, 


570 tons. 


——, Exochorda, 
Hoffman Lion Mills, 
bls. rags. 
435 J. . Hagy 
Osaka, 50 bls. 


, Chickasaw, Tolkis, 2146 bls. sulphite, Waste 


rags. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 


= WEEK ENDING AUGUST 15, 1931 
Rotterdam, 400 a é 
rrust Co., 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 15, 


tons; 


Co., 
boards; 


Alexandria, 87 
lakaoka Maru, Osaka, 


Inc., West 
. bagging. 
Inc., West 


Arrow, 


Hareuy 


lergestea, Venice, 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 15, 1931 
Yoko 


S. Shapira & Sons, G. 
bls. 


Maersk, 
1931 rags. 
Chickasaw, Wiborg, 6875 anita 

1 i aides, BOSTON IMPORTS 
270 WEEK ENDING AUGUST 15, 1931 


pulp 


Chickasaw, 
698 rolls 


Kotka, 

wood — 

Oxford University Press, Baltic, Liverpool, 3 

printing paper. 

Ist National Bank of 
Kobe, 20 bls. rags. 

Maru, FE. J. Keller Co. 


60 bls. bagging. 


bls. rags. cs. 
125 Boston, Takaoka Man 


Works, Takaoka Inc., Pipestone County, 


Reduction Does Not Affect All Workers 

Hupson Fauis, N. Y., August 17, 1931.—A statement 
given out this week by John F. Burke, president of the 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers, disclosed that the wage reductions at the 
mills of the Union Bag and Paper Corporation do not 
affect all employees. Mr. Burke said that union em- 
ployees receiving 40 cents an hour will receive no reduc- 
tion. Those receiving from 40 to 46 cents an hour have 
received a reduction of one cent and those working for 
46 to 52 cents have been decreased two cents an hour. 
However, the higher paid employees such as paper makers, 
skilled machinists and other mechanics are affected most 
by receiving reductions amounting to seven and eight 
cents an hour. It was also learned that the higher paid 
workers volunteered to take the greater reductions in order 
that the others would not be severely affected. 

Th task of demolishing the remains of the sulphite 
tower at the Fenimore mill of the Union Bag and Paper 
Corporation is nearing completion. Portions of the wail 
have been torn down by the use of a large tractor while a 
force of workmen have been kept busy in removing the 
bricks in other sections. It is expected that it will re- 
quire several more weeks to complete the job. 


H. F. Burkhardt Returns to Holyoke 

Hotyoke, Mass., August 4, 1931.—Harry F. Burkhardt, 
who has been connected with the Davenport, Ia. branch 
of the White & Wyckoff Manufacturing Company of this 
city, has been transferred to the local plant where he will 
be manager of the tablet department. Mr. Burkhardt left 
Holyoke nine years ago for Minneapolis where he was 
representative of the Western Tablet and Stationery Com- 
pany. When the Davenport branch was opened of the 
White & Wyckoff Company he became connected with 
that plant. 


Super-Johnson Clutch Catalog 

The Carlyle Johnson Machine Company, Manchester, 
Conn., is now issuing its Super-Johnson catalog, featur- 
ing the improvements and advantages of their new Super- 
Johnson clutch. In this new type of clutch the expanding 
friction ring is faced.on its outside diameter with a spec- 
ial heat resisting material. A copy of this new catalog 
will be mailed on request. 


To Be Sales Manager of Regal Paper Co. 


[FROM REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Puvaski, N. Y., August 10, 1931.—A reorganization of 
the executive force of the Regal Paper Co. is to be effected 
and George D. Hull, of Rochester, has been selected to 
fill the position as sales manager. He will take over his 
new duties in a few days. Mr. Hull is a former resident 
of this place and was graduated from the public school 
here in 1902. Since finishing a course at the University 
of Buffalo in 1907 he has been extremely active in business 
circles. 


OUR 


For the past few years he has been connected with the 
Rochester branch of Sutro Brothers, a prominent broker- 
age firm, and from 1919 to 1927 he was district office pur- 
chaser for the F. W. Woolworth, being stationed at 
Wilkes-Barre. His close relationship with chain store buy- 
ing is expected to prove of valuable aid inasmuch as a 
large portion of the lines of the Regal concern is sold to 
various retail establishments throughout the entire United 
States. 


Heads Knowlton Bros. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Watertown, N. Y., August 17, 1931.—G. Seymour 
Knowlton was chosen president of Knowlton Brothers, 
Inc., at a meeting of the board of directors held this week 
He has been treasurer for several years and succeeds his 
father, the late George W. Knowlton, who died recently. 
Other officers elected at the meeting included Willis H. 
Howes, vice president, H. I. Harmon, secretary, and 
J. C. McCormick, treasurer. The board of directors chosen 
for the year is composed of G. S. Knowlton, W. H. Howes, 
H. FE. Harmon, T. I. Knowlton and J. C. McCormick. 


Norwegian Lock Out Continues 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincron, D. C., August 19, 1931.—Every attempt 
to arrive at a new wage agreement for workers im_ the 
Norwegian paper and pulp industry has been unsuccessful 
according to reports reaching here. In the meantime nego- 
tiations are being continued, but inasmuch as neither side 
seems to be willing to make further compromise it is ex- 
pected that the lockout may continue for some time. Stocks 
of Norwegian paper, especially news print, have been used 
up and Norwegian newspapers are now dependent upon 
Swedish sources of supply. 
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QUALITY PULPS 


“HAFSLUND BEAR” 
Bleached Sulphite 


SLUNG 


a), 


NOR 


“FORSHAGA” 


w 
F:HAGA Bleached Sulphite 


“HURUM SPECIAL” 


Extra Strong Kraft 
NORWAY 


KOOS 
BAC 


“BAMBLE” 
Extra Strong Kraft 


Fresh» Monthly Shipments—No Closed Winter Season 


The Borregaard Company 


Incorporated 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


POTDEVIN 


over 60 movers or PAPER BAC 


MACHINERY 


FOR PLAIN OR PRINTED 


SEWED-END 


MUL TI-WALL 


PASTEDO-END 
MULTI-WALL 


CEMENT SACK {77 CEMENT SACK 


eit. 
noaanoonvensoseeedl 
FLAT 

NOTION, KS 


GROCERS, 


x 


BATES’ TYPE VALVE ra. 
rs ' 5.05. ‘ 
' 


4 
GROCE aS, 


DRY 
CL EANE R 
GARMENT 


ano LARGE 

FLAT & TUCKED 

SPECIALTY 
BAGS 


a ’ 
F.OUR sace 
SHOP PING BAG 


ALSO MUL T!-COLOR PRINTING PRE SSES — COMPENSATORS— 
68O TTOMERS —-GLUING— PASTING — PAPER WAXING MACHINERY, ETC. 


POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 


223 38% STREET BROOKLYN,N.Y. U.S.A 


SHIPPING INSURANCE 


The Use of 


ELIXMAN CORES 


protects your rolls and insures their de- 
livery to your customer in perfect condi- 
tion. They eliminate claims for damages. 


SHIPPING INSURANCE 


Materials used in 
"=" construction. 


CORE — indestructibic. 


To withstand 
——~hard usage. 


Your two sources of supply are 
Canadian Elixman Elixman Paper Core 
Company Company 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO CORINTH, N. Y. 


West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


Manufacturers of 


SUPERCALENDERED 


and 


MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC 
PAPERS 


Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing Cover and 
Musie Paper, High Grade Coated Book, 
Index Bristol, Post Card, Kraft and 
Label Papers 


also 


Bleached Spruce Sulphite and Soda 
Kraft Pulp 


“30 Park Ave. 85 East Wacker Drive 
New York Chieago 
503 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Sixth and Chestnut Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New York Market Review 


Office 01 the Farper Trapve Journat, 
Wednesday, August 19, 1931. 


Trading in the local paper market during the past week 
was light. Inquiries for future needs were fairly numer- 
ous, however, and business should become more buoyant 
after the Labor Day holidays. Sales forces of the leading 
paper houses are planning a strenuous Autumn campaign. 
Prices are generally holding to formerly quoted levels. 

Conditions in the news print market are practically un- 
changed. Statistics gathered by the News Print Service 
Bureau show that the total North American production 
for July amounted to 309,167 tons, while the total output 
for the first seven months of the year reached 2,193,194 
tons. Stocks at the mills at the end of July totalled 80,904 
tons. 

Demand for the various grades of paper board was 
moderately active. Prices continue fairly steady. The 
fine paper market was rather quiet, although the outlook 
for the future is promising. Tissues are going forward in 
seasonal volume. Some improvement was noticed in the 
coarse paper market. Kraft wrapping paper is moving 
with regularity. 

Mechanical Pulp 


Although affected by the prevailing quietness, the ground 
wood market is considered in a strong statistical position. 
Production has been somewhat curtailed both in this coun- 
try and abroad and accumulations are not excessive. There 
are a moderate number of inquiries around. Prices remain 
unchanged, in most instances. 


Chemical Pulp 


No radical changes have been reported in the chemical 
pulp market for some time past. The feature of the 
week’s trading was the continued firmness of kraft pulp. 
No. 1 imported kraft pulp is quoted at from $1.50 to $1.70 
and No. 2 kraft pulp at from $1.40 to $1.50, on dock, 
Atlantic ports. Domestic kraft pulp is selling at from 
$1.60 to $2.75, f.o.b. pulp mill. 

Old Rope and Bagging 

The old rope market is dull. Demand from the paper 
mills for both foreign and domestic old manila rope is re- 
stricted at present. Small mixed rope is moving in fair 
volume. The bagging market is irregular. Scrap bagging 
is steady. Roofing bagging and gunny bagging are slow. 
Prices are practically unchanged. 

Rags 

Now that the vacation season and the torrid weather 
are passing away, a better feeling is developing in the 
domestic rag market. For the present, however, demand 
for the various grades is light, but with stocks reported 
low, it is believed that many paper mills will have to re- 
plenish their supplies in the near future. The imported 
rag market is very quiet. 

Waste Paper 

The improvement experienced in the paper stock market 

of late is well maintained. Demand from the paper board 


mills for the lower grades is persistent and No. 1 mixed 
paper and strictly folded news are in particularly good 
request, with offerings decidedly limited. Old kraft ma- 
chine compressed bales continue to move freely. 
Twine 

Steadiness prevails in the twine market. Sales of the 
various grades during the past week were approximately 
equal to sales in the corresponding period of the preceding 
year. Supplies are moving into consumption in good 
volume. Inquiries are fairly numerous and prospects for 
the closing months of the year are bright. 


C. T. Jewell Resigns from St. Regis 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WaterRTOWN, N. Y., August 10, 1931.—Announcement 
is made of the resignation of Corwin T. Jewell as general 
manager of the group of mills controlled by the St. Regis 
Paper Company in Northern New York following many 
years of service. His connection with the paper industry 
dates from 1904 when he secured the position as fourth 
hand with the Champion Paper Company at Carthage. 
After being with that concern for a short time he obtained 
a better position with the Island Paper Company in the 
finishing and shipping departments. Later on he was con- 
nected with the De Grasse Paper Company at Pyrites and 
the mill of the St. Regis Paper Company at Deferiet. He 
also spent a year with the Carthage Sulphite, Pulp and 
Paper Company where he gained valuable experience. 

Upon leaving that concern he returned to the Deferiet 
mill where he remained for several years before being ap- 
pointed to a responsible position in the sales department 
of the St. Regis Paper Company. Early in 1919 he was 
made superintendent of the Herrings branch and retained 
that position until 1921 when he was promoted to the post 
as assistant general manager of the entire group of mills 
in Northern New York. Upon the death of the late 
Charles C. Burns he took over the general management 
and has filled that position successfully for the past eight 
years. 

Two years ago Mr. Jewell suffered from a breakdown 
in health which forced his confinement to the Clifton 
Springs sanatorium for some time. During the time he 
was ill there was a number of changes made in the St. 
Regis interests which resulted in the kraft division being 
placed under the management of another man. Some 
announcement regarding the selection of his successor is 
expected in a few days. 


Organization at Mohawk Mills 


Connors, N. Y., August 17, 1931.—Organization of the 
new corporation which has purchased and is to operate the 
Mohawk Paper Mills at Cohoes and Waterford, N. Y., is 
being completed and it is expected that it will take over 
the operation of both mills about September 1. The trans- 
fer will be made without interruption of the business. 
Harry I. Prankard and C. T. Wright will continue in 
charge of the mills. 
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flens Falls Machine Works 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED ROGERS AND SPECIAL WET 
MACHINES 


STANDARD WET MACHINES 


GLENS FALLS ROLLING ACTION FLAT 
SCREEN 


THE A. D. WOOD SAVEALL, THICKENER, 
WASHER AND WATER SCREEN 


GLENS FALLS DECKER AND DECKER 
WASHER 
GLENS FALLS ROTARY SULPHUR BURNER 


PULP GRINDERS, THREE OR FOUR 
POCKET (Roller Bearings) 


Ask us about the 
OLIVER-ROGERS WET MACHINE 


eS Ee 


PAPER MAKERS CHEMICAL CORP. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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WOOD PULP 
AGENTS 


PRICE & PIERCE, Lid., 


60 EAST 42nd ST. 
NEW YORK 


“M&W” (rb? SHower Pipes 


«*WILL NOT RIDGE THE WIRES OR MAKE STREAKS” 


FOR PAPER MACHINE WIRES, FELTS AND SCREENS 


THE MOORE & WHITE COMPANY 


Paper Mill Machinery Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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Perforated Metal Screens 


For Pulp and Paper Mills 


STEEL, COPPER, BRASS, 
BRONZE, MONEL METAL 
and other Alloys 
punched for Centrifugal and 
Rotary Screens, Pulp Washers. 
Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, 

etc. 


“.065"" Round 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 
63-65 FAIRMONT AVE. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


% TTL LOLA 


SS * 


SOS 
KELLOGG (= Masterweld 
DIGESTERS 


Boiler Drums 1 Headers 7 Receivers 
Separators and Complete 
Power Plant Piping 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY 


225 Broadway, New York City, and at Birmingham 
Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, Tulsa 


All Kellogg Welded Products Are Insurable 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Paper Trape Journat, 
Yednesday, August 19, 1931. 


BLANC FIXE.—The position of the blanc fixe ‘market 
is practically unchanged. Contract shipments are moving 
in fair volume. The pulp is quoted at from $42.50 to 
$45.00 per ton and the powder is selling at from 334 cents 
to 414 cents per pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Trading in the bleaching 
powder market was moderately active during the past 
week. The contract movement was normal. Prices are 
generally holding to schedule. Bleaching powder is quoted 
at from $2 to $2.35 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—The casein market continues quiet. Do- 
mestic standard ground is quoted at 6 cents and finely 
ground at 714 cents per pound. Argentine standard 
ground is selling at 8% cents and finely ground at 9!” 
cents per pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. _ 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Demand for caustic soda is rather 
restricted. Prices generally remain unchanged. Solid 
caustic soda is quoted at from $2.50 to $2.55; while the 
flake and the ground are selling at from $2.90 to $2.95 
per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. _ 

CHINA CLAY.—The china clay market is fairly ac- 
tive, considering the business depression. Prices are hold- 
ing to schedule. Imported china clay is quoted at from 
$13 to $21 per ton; while domestic paper making clay is 
selling at from $7 to $11 per ton, at mine. 

CHLORINE.—Steadiness prevails in the chlorine mar- 
ket. Shipments against contract are going forward to the 
paper mills in seasonal volume. Prices remain unchanged. 
Chlorine is quoted at $1.75 per 100 pounds, in tanks, or 
multo-unit cars, in ton lots, or over, at works. 

ROSIN.—No radical changes transpired in the. rosin 
market. The grades of gum rosin used in the paper mills 
are quoted at from $4.10 to $4.25 per 280 pounds, in bar- 
rels, at works. Wood rosin is selling at $3.70 per 280 
pounds, in barrels, on dock, car lot quantities. a> 

SALT CAKE.—The salt cake market is exhibiting’ a 
strong undertone. Prices continue steady. Salt cake is 
quoted at from $16 to $17 and chrome salt cake at from $14 
to $15 per ton, in bulk, at works. Imported salt cake 
is selling at from $15 to $15.50 per ton, ship side. 

SODA ASH.—Conditions in the soda ash market are 
fairly satisfactory. The contract movement is seasonal. 
Prices remain unchanged. Quotations on soda ash, in car 
lots, at works, per 100 pounds, are as follows: in bulk. 
$1; in bags, $1.15; and in barrels, $1.38. 

STARCH.—Most of the business transacted in the 
starch market during the past week was along routine 


lines. Prices are generally holding to formerly quoted 
levels. Special paper making starch is selling at $2.67, in 


bags; and at $2.94 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 
SULPHATE OF ALUMINA —While demand _ for 
sulphate of alumina was light during the week, the position 
of the market is sound. Commercial grades are quoted 
at from $1.25 tc $1.40; while iron free is selling at from 
$1.90 to $2.05 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 
SULPHUR.-—The sulphur market is fairly steady. Sul- 
phur is quoted at $18 per long ton on orders of 1,000 tons, 
or over, on yearly contracts; and at $20 per ton for any 
smaller quantity over that period. On spot and near by 
car loads, the quotation is $21 per ton. 
TALC.—Seasonal conditions prevail in the tale mar- 
ket. While demand is light, the contract movement is 
normal, Prices remain unchanged. Domestic talc is 
quoted at from $16 to $18 per ton, in bulk; while im- 
ported tale is selling at $18 to $22 per ton, ship side. 
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Market Quotations 


AR 


Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
Ledgers .....11.00 @38.00 
RE NES 6.75 @53.25 
Writings— 
Extra Superfine 14.00 @32.00 
BMDOTENG ? ..00000% 14.00 @32.00 
OS ee are 10.00 @15.00 
Engine sized ..... 6.75 @11.00 
Book, Cased— 
fae 5.25 @ — 
i Aer 5.00 @ — 
Coated and Enamel 6.75 @10.25 
Lithograph ....... 7.25 @11.75 
Tissues—Per Ream— 

hite No. 1...... 65 @ .70 
Anti-Tarnish M. G. 

Se néaconseas 65 @ .70 
OS eS 70 @ .90 
a ES eee 55 @ .60 
ME Scasseeekaes 65 @ .70 
ER iat es 55 @ .60 

Manila— 
OR ee 9.00 @ 9.25 
Th OO See 7.75 @ 8.50 
No. 1 Wood....... 4.00 @ 5.25 
No. 2 Wood....... 3.50 @ 4.00 
BUtcnere .cccccces 3.37%4%@ — 
Fibre Papers— 
O. 2 PIO. ci c05 4.25 @ 5.50 
me. B. DEED. 00-006 4.00 @ 4.75 
Common Bogus 1.50 @ 3.00 
Screenings ......... 2.00 @ 3.00 
Card Middles ...... 4.00 @ 5.00 
Giassine— 
Bleached, basis 25 

a Se pe 0%e@ — 

ONE Se ae 14%e@e — 


7} 
Bleached, basis 20 
Ibs 


News, per ton— 


114%@ 
New York) 


Rolls, contract ....57.00 @ — 
Rolls, spot ....... 5700 @ — 
Ph cian cacmen 62.00 @ — 
Side Runs .. 42.00 @46.00 
Krait— 
No. 1 Domestic .. 4.50 @ 5.75 
No. 2 Domestic .. 4.00 @ 4.50 
Southerm .....cc00 3.45 @ 4.25 
ee, 6.00 @ 7.00 

Boards—per ton— ° 
ME. Giaes acer ao ate 26.00 @27.50 
SS reer 34.50 @45.00 
SD hb Gn-6 gs aa wine 26.00 @27.50 
Binders’ Boards...65.00 @70.00 
Standard 85 Test 

Liner ..........32.50  @35.00 

Sgl. Mla. Ll. Chip..37.50 @42.50 

(F. o. b. Mill) 
Wood Pulp Boards..70.00 @80.00 
Mechanical Pulp 
(On Dock) 

No. 1 Imported— 
eee 24.00 @28.00 
EY sicccssccecocdee @aee0 

(F. o. b. Mill) 
No. 1 Domestic.....25.00 @30.00 


Chemical Pulp 


(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Sulphite (Imported) — . 
eee 2.50 @ 3.50 
Easy Bleaching ... 2.15 @ 2.35 

No. 1 strong un- 
bleached ..... 1.90 @ 2.25 
Mitscherlich un- 
bleached ........ 2.00 @ 2.25 
No. 2 strong un- 
bleached ...... 1.75 @ 1.90 
Se Seo 1.50 @ 1.70 
mo. B Brekt ...060 1.40 @ 1.50 

Sulphate— 

Bleached ......... 2.75 @ 3.25 
(F. o. b. Pulp Mill) 

Sulphite (Domestic)— 
eT aes 25 @ 4.75 
Easy Bleaching. 2.50 @ 2.75 
OS errs -- 180 @ 2.50 
Mitscherlich . - 2.40 @ 3.00 

Kraft (Domestic) 1 @ 2.75 


Soda Bleached 


- 1.60 
(Delivered Paper Mills) 
3.00 


Domestic Rags 
New Rags 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1 6.50 
New White, No. 2 5.50 


Silesias No. 1..... 5.25 
New Unbleached... 7.00 
New Blue Prints.. 4.00 
New Soft Blacks.. 3.50 
Blue verall .... 5.00 
NS REPRE eR 3.00 
Washables ....... 2.75 


(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. Y.) 


ITS TOIOINOIC) 


Mixed Khaki Curt 
MG écdtctaccoae BS 


( @ 
Pink Corset Cuttings 5.00 @ sa 
O, D. Khaki Cuttings 4.50 @ 43; 
Men’s_ Corduroy - 3.60 @ 3.5 
New Mixed Blacks.. 3.00 @ 31; 
Rags ‘ 
White, No. 1— 
Pee 5.25 @ 5.75 
Miscellaneous ..... 4.25 @ 4.75 
White, No. 2— ae 
Repacked ........ 3.00 @ 3.59 
Miscellaneous ..... 2.30 @ 255 
St. Soiled, White.. 1.50 @ 1.75 
Thirds and Blues— - 
Repacked ........ 2.25 @ 2.50 
Miscellaneous ..... 1.65 @ 1.385 
Black Stockings .... 3.25 @ 3.75 
Roofing Rags— ~ 
Cloth Strippings... 1.25 @ 1.30 
SS Bern ti te* 1.25 @ d.30 
Se rea 90 @ 1,00 
ES Ee earn 70 @ 280 
et ea ae 65 @ 7 
MK Seaveun pee 50 @ 6 
Foreign Rags 


New Rags 
New Dark Cuttings... 2.00 
New Mixed Cuttings 2.10 ° H 
New Light Silesias.. 5.00 @ § 
ight Flannelettes .. 5.09 @ 5 
Unbleached Cuttings. 6.50 @ ¢ 
New White Cuttings. 6.00 @ 6.25 
New Light Oxturds.. 5.00 


f@ 
New Light Prints... 3.10 @ 335 
Old Rags 
No. 1 White Linens. 6.25 @ 6.50 
No. 2 White Linens. 5.25 @ 5.50 
No. 3 White Linens. 3.75 @ 4,25 
No. 4 White Linens. 2.25 @ 2,75 
No. 1 White Cotton. 4.50 @ 5.00 
No. 2 White Cotton. 3.50 @ 4.25 
No. 3 White Cotton. 2.50 @ 3.25 
No. 4 White Cotton. 1.50 @ 1.75 
Extra Light Prints.. 1.90 @ 2110 
Ord. Light Prints... 1.75 @ 1.90 
Med. Light Prints... 1.40 @ 1,55 
Dutch Blue Cottons. 1.50 @ 1.60 
French Blue Linens. 2.25 @ 2.40 
German Blue Linens. 2.00 @ 2.10 
German Blue Cottons 1.35 @ 1.40 
Checks and Blues... 1.40 @ 1.45 
Lindsay Garments... 90 @ 1.00 
Dark Cottons ...... 70 @ 475 
Old Shopperies ..... 65 @ .70 
New Shopperies .... 60 @ 65 
French Blues ...... 1.40 @ 1.50 


Old Rope and Bagging 
(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. Y. 
Gunny No. * ‘ " wie. 
Foreign 


Paicess Sut 5 1.55 @ 1.65 
Domestic ........ 1.65 @ 1.80 
Wool Tares, light... 1.15 @ 1.20 
Wool Tares, heavy.. 1.15 @ 1.20 
Bright Bagging ..... 110 @ 1,15 
Small Mixed Rope... 90 @ 1.00 
Manila Rope— 
OS ae 1.75 @ 1.85 
_Domestic ......... 1.90 @ 2.00 
New Burlap Cut.... 1.70 @ 1.80 


Old Waste Papers 


(F. 0. b. New York) 
Shavings— 


Hard, white, No. 1 2.65 @ 2.85 

Hard, white, No. 2 2.10 @ 2.20 

Soft, white, No. 1. 2.10 @ 2.20 
White envelope cut- 

CONGS .ncccccccscee 2.35 @ 2.50 
Flat Stock— 

Stitchless ........ 70 @ 80 

Overissue Mag.. 70 @ .80 


Solid Flat Book. o £2 @ 70 

Crumpled No. 1... .48 @ .53 
Solid Book ledger. . 7 85 
Ledger Stock ....... 65 75 
New B. B. Chips.... .20 @ .30 
Manilas— 


New Env. Cut ... 1.75 @ 1.85 


New Cuttings .... 1.40 @ 1.30 
Extra No. 1 old.. 1.10 @ 1.25 
| Ee oe 45 @ .50 
Bogus Wrapper 45 @ .50 
CE a ce cs a 30 @ 


Old Kraft Machine— 
Compressed bales. 1.20 @ 1.30 
News— 
No. 1 White News 1.60 @ 1.63 
Strictly Overissue. .35 @ .45 
Strictly Folded... .25 @ .30 
No, 1 Mixed Paper .25 @ ) 
Commen Paper ... Nominal 
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AMERICAN MADE 
BRAND _ 
COATING AMERICAN TRADE 


Edgar Clays are the result of more than 
fifty years experience in washing clay— 
used by leading paper mills. 


also manufacturers of 


KLONDYKE BRAND 
FILLER CLAYS 


Q@er-"r-n O2d 


The Clay of 
Uniformity EDGAR BROS.CO. 


9O CHURCH ST.,NEW YoRK 


|RYTHER| PULP ] SSS ee 
PRINGLE SHREDDERS = » =» PAPER ROLL 


SAW 
COMPANY SLASHERS 
CARTHAGE RELIEF 


CHIP | ; 
CHIP | —— e 
SEPARATORS N.Y. GAS COOLERS | Tem PI UGS 
CONVEYORS 3 LOG HAULS | r! 
AGITATORS  “Aerailigetqeere, MONTREAL CANADA SPLITTERS _| | i 
Any quantity 
10,000,000 Yearly 


Capacity 


of every description by your industry’s foremost 
tank builder. Why not call in a specialist? 


Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. Brewer, Maine 
Kalamazoo Mt 


Wood Products Co. 
INC. 


Cut Down The Core Account ae 
M and M INEXPENSIVE 
CONTROLS ill By Using The) rr nes 


WITHOUT 
STOCK CONSISTENCY REGULATOR | 
Bulletin No. 3105 ‘ \ 


AUTOMATIC WATER FEEDERS FOR 


BREAKER BEATERS | RETURNING 
Bulletin No. 3101 CORES 


AUTOMATIC WATER FEEDERS FOR 
BATCH BEATERS 

Bulletin No. 3103 , , Key enters and expands clip, producing tight grip or 

al inside of core end. Permits running down of paper to 

BEATER STOCK RECORDER Nast thickness without damage to core. Sefer, more 

Bulletin No. 3104 | 


MERRITT ENGINEERING and SALES Write For Circular 
CO., INC. LOCKPORT, N. Y. . JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 


Paper Converting Machinery Since 1827 
MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS - NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


Rew York 


efficient and economical than ordinary wedge chucks, 
Made to fit standard sizes of cores and shalts. 
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Twines rps Sele ccm 
(¥. o. b. Mill) $ oie 
30 @ .32 e 
20 @ .22 oa 
. 19 @ .20 Box en 2. 3 ply 07 @ .08 
17 @ .18 EDD .26ss50000 09 @ .10 
A. SS 18 basis .36 @ _ .37 Amer. Hemp, 6 .... .27 @ .29 

Finished Jute— Java Sisal— 

Dark, 18 basis ... .18 @ .20 Oe ee 10 @ — 

Light, 18 basis ... .20 @ .22 Ne. 2 Basis ...... 09 @ — 

— Wrapping. 3-6 Ply— New Zealand Sisal.. 10 @ — 
1 ; 3@e-— Sisal Lath Yarn— 

Ne ree 1 @— > eee 12 @ .14 

Tube Rope— OS Rae 10 @ .12 
4-ply and larger .. .9 @ — Manila Twine ...... 21 @ .22 

CHICAGO 
Paper Solid News ........ 32.50 @37.50 
(F. o. 7 Mill) Manila Lined Chip...40.00 @45.00 
. Container Lined— 

Rag Bond .......... 30 @ 53% 85 Test ...... 50.00 @55.00 

Water "Marked Sul- 100 Test ** "3500 @60.00 

. gite aad sneeee rm 1 isles eae ‘ . 
ulphite Bond ...... A 4 ° 

Superfine woes sae rr bY ry Old Papers 

No. 1 Fine Writing... . ° » 5 

No. 2 Fine Writing... .12 @ .14 (F. 0, b. Chicago) 

No. 3 Fine aes. - 084%@ .12 Shavings— 

No. 1 M. F. Book.. .06%@ .07% No. 1 Hard White. 2.35 @ 2.40 

No. 2 M. F. Book.. .05%@ .06% White Env. Cut- 

No. 1 S. BSc. Book 06%@ .07% NG vnsesgoees —- @ — 

No. 2 S.&S.C. Book .05%@ .06% No. 1 Soft Shavings. 2.10 @ 2.15 

Coated Book ... 2@ .12 Ledger & Writings.. .70 @ .75 

Coated Label -10 TD coecnces 75 @ .80 

No. 1 Manila .. tt UE 250100400000 1.60 @ 1.65 

No. 1 Fibre ........ En tae es ase 1.25 @ 1.35 

No. 2 Manila 0434 New Kraft Cuts..... 1.35 @ 1.45 

Butcher’s Manila ... . @ .04% Manila Env. Cuts 1.50 @ 1.55 

Oe Be 5.00 @ 5.50 Ex. No. 1 Manila 1.25 @ 1.30 

Southern _— eeae 3.75 @ 4.00 Print Manila ....... 40 @ 45 

No. 2 Kra = pean oos iy ay Overissue News .... .40 @ .45 

Wood Ta oards... .04% 06% Pm 

Sulphite reenings.. .03 @ .03% ou enepapese aS 5 35 @ .40 

Manila Tissue ...... yo @ 07% H PRESEN 30 @ 35 

White Tissue ...... 07%@ 7% M - 

(Delivered Central Territory) _ Papers— ‘ 

News. per ton— a 3 $ubndeweees .28 @ .30 
Rolls, contract..... 57.00 @ — No. 2 sseeeseeeee 20 @ .25 
DO. sctessaneer 62.00 @ — Resins, Stocks— 

Beards, per tom— 0 ii A. lc cc ccs 30.00 @ — 
OM Se 30.00 @35.00 Ne 2 eeeceeeeeee2800 @ — 

PHILADELPHIA 
Khaki ——— 
Paper No. 1 O. D....... 04%4@ ..05 
(F. 0. b. Mill) No. 2 Mixed...... 034%@ .04 

DS > cnctetneses 05 @ .40 Corduroy cbkadendés 024%@ .03 

EMERRER coccccessces .07 @ .40 New Canvas ....... .0 @ .07 

Writings— i 1 New Black Mixed. 03 @ .03% 
DT - oc0stses 12 @. 

Matra Gme ....... 16 @ .22 Whi Domesti ic Rags (Old) 
"ES 15 @ .26 — 2) * “ 
Fine, No. 2....... 12 @ .25 epacked ........ 3.50 @ 4. 
wantin B...... 07 @ .20 Miscellaneous ..... re e 2.75 
vy 04U@ 07 BR en wee ween ° _ 

— F wy 7 aa AA . > 07% Thirds and Blues— 7 

Book. Coated ....... 07 @ .16 sceliansous .... 1.25 @ 1.50 

Coated Lithograph... .06 @ 11 ng SPS 1.75 @ 2.00 

OEE ies ae Neg Ra 07 @ il a Siatings - - 

No. 1 Jute Manila. 07 @ 09 Rook. » = eas . @ 4. 

Manila Sul., No. 1.. .03%@ .05% rb ng XN 1 1.15 1.25 

Manila No. 2....... 3 @ .04 oe ol 0. 1... 115 @ 1.25 

No. 1 Kraft........ 05%@ .06 POCREd ...-... -- 68 @ .90 

“GG eager 03%@ .04% Bagging 

Southern Kraft No.1 — @_ .04 (F. o. b. Phila.) 

Southern Kraft No.2 — -03% Gunny, No. 1— 

Common Bogus ..... 03 @ .04 EE pcanenecss 1.50 @ 1.60 

(Delivered ow Ddmestic ....0.00. 175 @ — 

News Print Rolls.. . @ 62.00 Manila Rope ..... 2.25 @ 2.50 

Straw Board ....... 00 — Sisal Rope @ 1.50 

News Board ........ 39:00 @30.00 Mixed Rope @ 1.25 

Chip Board ........25.00 @27.50 Scrap Burlaps— 

Wood Pulp Board...85.00 @95.00 No. i skne 5 @ 1.6C 

Binder Boards— No. a @ 1.20 
No. 1, per ton....75390 @ — Wool , heavy 300 @ — 
No. 2, per ton..... 66.00 @ — Mixed Strings..... 1.15 @ 1.25 
Carload lots ..... 62.00 @67.00 No. 1 New Light 

Tarred Felts— Burlap TTS 50 @ 2.75 
— —_ .52.25 @54.25 New Burlap Cuttings 2.00 @ 2.25 

laters (per roll) . 84 @ .94 

Best Tarred, 1- ply Old Papers 
a 2) ocesnshe 1.95 @ 2.10 (F. o. b. Phila.) 
est Tarred, 2-ply Shavings— 
PED sing acai 1.50 @ 1.60 No. 1 Hard White. 2.30 @ 2.35 

Best Tarred, 3-ply... 2.00 @ 2.25 No. 2 Hard White. 2.00 @ 2.05 

= 1 Soft wee. 1.75 @ 1.85 

: No. 2 Soft White.. 1.30 @ 1.45 
Domestic Rags (New) No. 1 Mixed...... 75 @ 80 
(Price to Mill, f. o. b. Phila.) No. 2 Mixed...... 50 @ .55 

Shirt Cuttings — Solid Ledger Stock.. 1.25 @ 1.30 
New White, No. 1. .96 @ .06% Writing Paper....... 70 @ .80 
New White, No. 2. .05 @ .05% No. 1 Books, heavy 75 @ .80 
Light Silesias .. 05 @ vay, No. 2 Books, light... Normal 
Silesias. No. 1... 06 @ .08 No. 1 New Manila... 1.60 @ 1.75 
Black Silesias «oft. % @ _ No. 1 Old Manila... 1.25 @ 1.30 
New Unbleached .. .06 @ .06% Print Manila........ 40 @ .50 
Washable, No. 1.. .02%@  .03 Container Manila ... .40 @_ .45 

Blue Overall ..... 05 w 05% Old Kraft .......... 90 @ 1.05 

Cottons—Accordi ng to grades— Common Paper ..... 20 @ .25 
Washable, No. 2... .02 @ .02% No. 1 Mixed Paper... .25 @ .30 
SEE 6 wwge 12 @ ri Straw Board, Chip.. .35 @ _ .40 
| AB ee .03 @ .03% Binders Board, =e. 35 @ «45 
New Black Soft... ..03 @ .03% Corrugated Board . 40 @ .45 
New Light Seconds .01%@ .02 Overissue News.... 35 @ .40 
New Dark Seconds 1.85 @ 2.00 Old Newspaper ean 25 @ .30 


YEAR 


BOSTON 
Paper Bagging 
(F. o. b. Mill) (F. 0. b. Boston) 
Ledgers— (2. 0. b. Boston 
Sulphite ....... +. 07%@ .12% Gunny, No, 1— : 
Rag Content ....- 13. @ .30 Foreign +k one he 1.55 ox 
pall ER sc Scowns ss 52% DF en age seteeeees 150 @ — 
onda— anila Rope— 
BOE sige seas 064@ .11% Foreign .......... — @ 1.75 
ag content ...... s 30 Domestic isiene ee — @ 2,00 
BM: pactsaseas 36%@ .65 Transmission Rope... 1.40 @ 1.50 
WE a ccswecu 06%@ .20 Mixed String ....... 50 @ 4.55 
Superfines ........ 1 @ .31 ~ SO Pee 100 @ 1,15 
Book, i? CS 6 @ .09 = <apet, Threats. 2 @ ,9 
oneeuee 0S4%e@ 08% eachery Burlap.... 2. @ 2.75 
Book, Coated ...... 08%4@ 118 No. 1 Scrap Burlap.. 1.10 @ 1.25 
posted | ae 12 — | pees 35 @ 1.45 
oS SES epenieQeages 09%@ .15 crap Sisal for shred- 
iste nag ne cis ie 13 weatr, beset weocvcees Le @ 1.60 
anila, Su o 1.. 04%@ .06 ool fares, heavy. @ 1.30 
Manila, Sul. No. 2 03K%@ 04% New Burlap Cutting. 1.50 @ 1°25 
No. 1 Tes osins ue 05% Australian Pouches.. 2.00 @ 2.25 
No. 2 rae ee 03%@ .04% — Baling Bag- . 
= * a ry ee pet 1.50 @ 1.60 
Southern Kraft...... 03%@ .04 Boer Mill Bagging. . 90 a 1.05 
‘ F. o. b. destination in carload lots, Pagging NO. 2.2.00 50 @ — 
f. o. b. ? in less than oy lots.) urlap he ome — @ 3.50 
ommon Bogus ... @ .02 
(Delivered New Engiond ae Domestic Rags (New) 
News Print, rolls. — 56.50 an 0. b. Boston) 
Straw Board, rolls.009  — @52.50 Shirt Pa 
Straw Board in New White No. 1. .06%@ '.07 
Sheets, basis 35s to lh —— No.2, — .06 
EN @50.00 ilesias “ 06 06 
Filled News Board. .27.50 @30.00 New Black Silesias .02%4@ ‘0M 
Chip Board ........ 50 @ — New Unbleached... — 08 
— Board (Creas- A pd aicteceseee 4 @ 04% 
cevccvcescoce @30.00 ashable ........ 4 @ 04% 
Sim . BMentin ined ans © to . ry 
is Seoeenpllbermear” @45.00 Blue Overalls ... @ .06 
Single White, Patent New Black, soft. ‘08 @ .04 
Contes News Board— a Cuttings .. y+ @ .04 
MEP cecccces 52.50 @60.06 haki 04%@ .05 
Wood Pulp Board...70.00 @75.00 Corduroy oo 03 @ .03% 
Binder Boards ...... 7.50 @75.00 New Canvas... 08 @ .08% 
Old Papers Domestic Rags (Old) 
F. b. Bost 
(F. o. b. Boston) Canvas 266 “ wd 
iestteede Conve sa heases 04%e@ — 
No. 1 Hard White 2.75 @ 3.50 Re acked 4.75 52 
No. 2 Hard White 2.25 @ 2.50 ns OE = oan 
to. 1 Soft be hite.. 2.00 @ 2.25 White No. 2— , 
No. _ or 60 @w .05 
No. 1 Mixed...... ‘90 @ 1.00 ee lS tse ft 
Solid Ledger Books.. 1.75 @ 2.00 Twos and Blues..... 250 @ 2.75 
Overissue Ledger Thirds and Blues ts 
i i seéense eae 1.35 @ 1.60 Repacked 1.60 @ 1.80 
Mixed Ledgers ..... 1.15 @ 1.30 Miscellaneous .... 00 @ 1.20 
No. 1 Books, heavy.. .60 @ .65 Black Stockings |... 3.25 @ 3:50 
No. 1 Books, light.. — @ _ .45 Roofing — ’ 
Crumpled el — © 
Book Stock ...... 1.00 @ 1.25 hag : “te adele ng tes — @ |58 
Manila Env. beceenes 1.85 @ 2.00 es “el eeeatind a: = a 
No. 1 Old Manila. sea eae ™ 
White Blank News.. 1.50 @ 1.60 Foreign Rags 
Kraft No. 1 — @ 1.25 o. b. Boston) 
Manila .o000ccccceee 80 @ .90 Dark — rrr @ .70 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .16 @ .20 New No. 1 White 
Print Manila........ 35 @ .40 Shirt Cuttings..... 6.50 @ 6.75 
Overissue News .... — @ .40 Dutch Blues ........ @ 1.80 
Old Newspapers .... .25 @ .30 New Checks & Blues 4.00 @ 4.50 
Box Board, Chip.... .16 @ .20 Old Fustians ....... 1.55 @ 1.65 
Corrugated Boxes... .35 @ .45 Old Linsey Garments .80 @ .90 
TORONTO 
Paper . (Delivered Toronto) 
P ss News, per ton— 
(F. 0, b. Mill) Rolls (contract) ..56.50 @57.00 
—, Sulphi 1036 DS Sisaniaden 61.50 @ — 
o. ulphite.... . e— 
No. 2 Sulphite.... 0814 @ —- Pulp F 
No. 1 Colored... ... 14y@ — ., wet > & Mm . 
No. 2 Colored...... @ 10% Ground ME ssesue 30.00 @32.0! 
Sulphite easy bleach- 
Ledgers gehts)... —- @ — BS peat e cot Eee 00 @ — 
on on pen eaes 36 4 oat epee, news grade.44.00 @ — 
WMG s........... KG 0 Eee: Se a 
Book— 
No. 1M. F. (car Old Waste Paper 
load Sah eee 5 2 (In carload lots, f. 0. b. Toront:) 
s) 6.65 @ 
No. 3 M. F. (car Shavings— 
loads) a 6.20 @ — hag i Cut... 4 4 sant 
Nn 48 s Soft Ite .sccee R -- 
eden aaa White Blk. News.. 1.50 @ — 
No. 3 8. C. (car Book and Ledger— 
loads) o . — Fist Magazine and 
No. 4 § (car- Book Stock (old) 110 @ <= 
toads) 5.70 @ — Light and Crum- 
No. 1 Coated and uuios ~ Scr 120 @ — 
Litho ..02.1250 @ — ——- a _ 
‘ ED cocecsevens _ —_ 
“ Coated -—. ‘ — Moesilia~ @ 
3 odes New Manila Cut.. 150 @ — 
No.3 Coated and Printed Manilas... 20 @ — 
2 Sr 0.00 @11.50 DES. oh Cree. 199 @ — 
Coated tinted 14.00 @ News and Scrap— i 
. P Strictly Overissue.. .70 @ — 
Wrapping— orale peer A 
Rar Brows ...... 4.93 <= _ Strictly Folded.... .70 @ — 
Wee Wem AG No Mined" Papers: [60 
B Manila ...... 3.00 @ — Domestic Rags 
ni 1 Manila..... 340 @ — (Price to mills, f. o. es Toronto) 
er sartasessse 5.40 >_— No. 1 White Shirt 
erent genase 5.90 @ _— Cuttings cacan +02 09%@ 
raltt Ho. 2...... 546 @ — Fancy Shirt Cuttings 006 @ .0(% 
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Tne Pump Shaft Must Have a Pack- 
ing That Retains Its Lubricant Under 
All Service Conditions. 


SHAFT Friction 
Will Run Up 


Production Costs 
For Steam (Super- 
heat) and : acces 
- Friction is caused by a lack 
of lubricant on the packing- 
bearing surface of the 
shaft. 
For Water (Hot and 


Cold) Calcium Brine, Theca asain’ " : 
Guta eek te These packings not only 


ciprocating Pumps. carry sufficient lubricant to 
avoid shaft friction, but 
each packing is abundantly 
supplied with a lubricant 
best suited to the conditions 


For Caustic Soda, e 5 
under which it must work. 


Acids, Alkalis. 


SEND FOR THIS CHART, HANG 
IT UP FOR READY REFERENCE. 


GREENE, TWEED & CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


109 Duane St. 
New York 


For Gasoline, Naph- 
tha and all Distillates 
of Petroleum. 


If you desire 
working sample 
state size and 
conditions of serv- 
ice. 


ESTABLISHED 


JOURNAL 


AND PULP INDUSTRY AND THE PIONEER 
PUBLICATION IN ITS FIELD 
SIXTIETH YEAR 
Published Every Thursday by the 


LOCKWOOD TRADE JOURNAL CO., Inc. 


GEO. S. MACDONALD 
President: See.-Treas. 
Published at 34 No. Crystal St., East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Chicago Office: 


PAPER TRADE 


THE INTERNATIONAL WEEKLY OF THE PAPER 


J. BANNINGCA 


Executive and Editorial Offices: 10 East 39th Street, New York 
123 West Madison St. 


Copyright, 1931, by the Lockwood Trade Journal Co., Luc. 
Canadian Duties Effective Next Month 
Pennsylvania Mills Increase Output 
International Paper Offices Moved 
E. J. Pritchard Joins Carolina Fibre Co. ........ 
D. L. Ward Co. Acquires R. D. Perry 
Dismantling Baeder Adamson Plant 
Container Corp. Increases Operations 
Dinner for C. T. Jewell 
Boston Paper Trade Happenings 
Activities of Fox River Valley Mills ............ 
Du Pont Newport Consolidation 
Paper Chemistry Institute Nearly Ready 
Canada Power & Paper Reorganization 
More Russian Wood Arrives at Albany 
Ontario Mills Fairly Well Employed 
Spruce Falls Sales Decrease 
Paper Firm to Build Warehouse 
Chicago Paper Demand Irregular 
Container Corp. Improves Position 
TAPPI to Visit Kalamazoo Paper Mills ......... 
Crown Zellerbach Dividend is Voted 
New York Trade Jottings 
Construction News 


Bamboo as Raw Paper Material 
3oston Paper Market More Active 
Import Committee Does Good Work 
Technical Section 
The Patent Application 
Vocational Education and Unemployment 
Hydration and Freeness 
The Trend of Steam Pressure and Temperature 
in the Paper Industry 
Current Paper Trade Literature 
Cost Section 
Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 
New York Market Review 
Miscellaneous Markets 
Market Quotations 
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Money- Value Blacks 


Mill-proven money-value is offered in 


three Blacks suggested by Geigy .. . 


For Calender Staining For Bottoms 


Calender Black J has high Direct Black Supra X is a fine, 
tinctorial strength and good low-priced bottom for Calen- 


solubility. der Black J. 


For Granite or Mist Papers 


Special Mist Black No. 67940 
yields brighter and cleaner 
mists than ordinary Direct 
Blacks and does not bleed into 


whites as readily. 


Send for samples or enough for a trial run 


GEIGY COMPANY, INC.—NEW YORK 


Sole Selling Agents in U. S. & Canada for J. R. Geigy S. A., Basle 


Boston Portland, Ore. Philadelphia Cincinnati 
Columbus, Ga. Providence Toronto Charlotte, N. C 


In Great Britain—The Geigy Colour Co., Ltd. 
National Buildings, Parsonage, Manchester 


